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ORT WASHINGTON PLANT MAINTAIN 
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Get the Whole Story on 
How Allis-Chalmers Can 
Help You .. . With Equip- 
ment That Pays for Itself! 


When a new world’s record is set, it’s 
a front page story for every newspaper 
in the country! And when a new world’s 
record is set in cutting costs, that’s 
news—exciting news—for executives in 
every industry! 

Do you want to know how to set new 
low cost records . . . how to protect 
profit margins in your plant? Then 
read this true story of Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Company! 

Back in the dismal days of °32... 
faced, like every other company, with a 





depression some said would never end 
... Wisconsin Electric Power Co. went 
ahead with a bold, courageous moderni- 
zation program that helped labor... 
that helped industry ... that helped 
maintain the good-will of the commun- 
ity they served. They built the world’s 
most efficient steam power plant at 
Port Washington, Wisconsin, 


Allis-Chalmers Equipment Chosen ! 

They spent over $8,000,000—eight mil 
lion dollars to give employment to labor, 
to keep factories open, to keep wheels 
turning. And a part of that money 
came to Allis-Chalmers ... for an 80,000 
kilowatt steam turbine . . . for Allis- 
Chalmers Transformers, Switchgear, 
Condensers, and Pumps! 


They spent their money wisely! For 
they not only helped industry and labor, 
but today that Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment is paying Wisconsin Electric Pow- 








er Co. a dividend in low-cost operat 
Actually, the Port Washington pow 
plant is setting a new world’s record! 
economical power generation! 


A Record to Be Proud Of! 


For every kilowatt hour of electrici 
generated, less than 5 6 of a | 
average quality coal is used! That's 
new record—an amazing record—! 
the national average is 1.42 pounds ; 


kilowatt hour! 


And it’s a record to be proud « 
every day . .. in thousands of pl 
throughout the country .. . execull 
are cutting costs ... making thei! 
ers’ jobs easier . . . keeping profit ma 
gins steady . . . with Allis-Chalme 
equipment. Call the District O! 
nearest you. Let the trained product 
engineer there give you the whole st 
on Allis-Chalmers equipment . 
equipment that pays for itself! 
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PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 

| Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment 
and Hydraulic Turbines « Blowers and Compressors 
+ Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 
Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Machinery + Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 





ALLts-CHALMER 


MILWAUKEE-WISCO 
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Two Big Results of 
(reat Engineering_ 





PLYMOUTH VALUES FOR 
1939 ARE HIGHER! 


PLYMOUTH PRICES FOR 
1939 ARE LOWER! 








Here’s How 
YOUR MONEY 


BUYS 
MORE CAR! 


e Bigger...Wheelbase is 
now 114 inches. 

e NewHigh-Torque Engine 
Performance with New 
Economy. 

@ Perfected Remote Con- 
trol Gear Shifting. 

e New All-Silent Auto- 
Mesh Transmission. 

e New Coil Springs of Spe- 
cial Amola Steel. 
eIngenious new “Safety 
Signal’? Speedometer. 

e New Streamlined Safety 
Headlamps. 

e Time-proven, Double- 
Action Hydraulic Brakes. 
e Easy to buy...your pres- 
ent car will probably repre- 
sent a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered 
price...balance in low 
monthly instalments. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU WON'T BELIEVE P 
IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” r 
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New 1939 Plymouth * “De Lure’ 


EASY TO BUY 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





* Four- Door Touring Sedan...with completely rust-proofed all-steel body. 


“Detroit delivered prices” include front and rear bumpers and bumper guards, spare 
wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with indicator on instrument pane! 
ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk space (19.6 cubic feet 
Piymouth “Roadking" models start at $645; “De Luxe’’ models are slightly higher 
Plymouth prices include all federal taxes. Transportation and state, local taxes, if any 
not included. See your Plymouth dealer for local delivered prices 








ST ANDARD EQUIPMENT on 
Luxe" 


at no extra cost — Perfected Re- 
mote Control Shifting with Auto- 
Mesh Transmission. Much easier. 


\ GREATER VALUE at new /ower prices.. 
nificent, new 1939 Plymouth is the 


riding, easiest handling low-priced car ever built! 


this mag 


smoothest 


Experience Plymouth’s amazing new High-lorque 
engine performance with new economy. Ride relaxed, 
with new Amola Steel coil springs. Get the safety 
and ease of control of time-proven hydraulic brakes 
and new True-Steady steering. See Plymouth, toda 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS.,9-10 P.M_.E.S.T 


“De 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CAR 


NEW “ROADKING” 
NEW “DE LUXE” 




















GETTING BELOW THE SURFACE 


The diver must plunge deep to solve the ocean’s mysteries. And, 
likewise, the Hartford Steam Boiler inspector, in his work, 
delves far beneath surface appearances. For symptoms of 
troubles which might culminate in power-plant disaster are 
often too submerged to be otherwise brought to light. 

Thoroughness and expert knowledge are more essential in 
the examination of boilers, turbines and engines than in almost 
any other inspection work, because power equipment is capable 
of tremendous destruction if the energy which it generates 
breaks out of harness. 

But inspection alone is not enough. To this company’s policy- 
holders are available, also, the counsel of a unique home-office 
staff and the complete facilities of an organization called upon 
to handle about half of all American boiler and machinery 
insurance. Seventy-two years of experience in the single exacting 
task of engineering insurance are behind Hartford's efforts to 
minimize the probability of accidents to the equipment it insures. 

Ask your local agent or broker how to enlist Hartford’s 
vigilance on behalf of greater security for your power-plant. 


ama) THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
OLDEST IN THE COUNTRY, LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ENGINEERING INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
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Srvce this column is something 
| fessional, we feel free to admit | 
| a bit of monkey business conn 
this week’s cover picture. To t! 
After the usual struggle for ; 
| idea—a struggle that begins as 
the preceding issue is out of the 
continues until the engraver, a t 
who believes that schedules is s 
begins to get nasty—we came 
the idea of having a picture of t 
chairman and the new president 
National Association of Manufact 
But the idea proved easier than the 
execution. We first called N.A.M.’s pu 
licity department, which was most hel; 
ful and sent over a flock of pict 
Mr. Hook and another flock of 
| Coonley—but none of the two toget 
And 24 hours of scouring the news | 
| ture agencies brought the same result 
| Then, when the engraver was ¢ 
to that frantic stage when he begins 
call every 10 minutes, we went 
to the art department for help. It to 
just an hour to “make” a picture of Mr 
Hook and Mr. Coonley together. Here's 
how the fake was accomplished 
They took the best picture of Mr. 
Coonley, seated at his office. On that 
they pasted the best picture of Mr. Hook, 
after having trimmed away all the back- 
ground. Then the composite was rep 
| graphed, to remove the edge. Fir 
retoucher completed the background *To 
Having given away our secrets, we 
recommend the N.A.M. story on page 1. who 
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"| Tae thee ine aety ondon you please —* 
Only NBC Blue Offers All These! 

















*To provide a wider opportunity for advertisers 
who want national coverage, the NBC Blue has set Nie 
up an economy discount schedule. You can now buy 


the splendid Basic Blue Network plus valuable 


NETWORK 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 


Basie alone. Our nearest NBC office will be glad to A Radio Corporation ef America Service 


supplementaries, at rates that permit coast-to-coast 


coverage for very litle more than the cost of the 











ATION give you the whole story. Better Buy Blue! 
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Wha 


Fire killed 


in a quick flash... 
without harm to men or materials 


Think of fire in terms of clogged production . . . in terms of 
added costs, extra delay in deliveries. To avoid these losses 
you must kill fire in split seconds. 


When you think of fire, think of LUX extinguishers, LUX Fixed 
Systems. Lux carbon dioxide snow-and-gas is the fastest 
known extinguishing agent . . . harmless to men or materials. 
Moreover, Lux equipment is engineered for industrial use 
. - « for the protection of your plant's worst fire hazards. 


Write for Free Folder 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
624 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of your file-size folder, “Instant 
Death to Fire,” which describes Lux portable extinguishers. 
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| Retail Sales by “Samp!e” 


Tuirty-Five St. Louis retail st: 
combined to display 351 
Christmas gift selections (cost 
less) in the lobby of a downto 
Each “sample” is marked with | 
and the name of the store of 
Visitors are furnished pencils 
for jotting down selections; t! 
by ’phone. Men from nearby off 
ings are going for the display ix 
way. 


Merry X-Mas! 

Frankuin Srwon’s, New York cepa 
ment store, seeks to reduce the d 

of home packaging and prettyir 
Christmas items by promoting “« 

of gold” in which gifts can be r 
rather than wrapped in the conv: 
—and laborious—manner. . . . Blo 
dale’s, New York, advertises a ha 
chief stamped with a holiday greeti 
which washes out, leaving a usabl 
round sneeze muffler. . . . Liquor « 


| are feverishly preparing for the huge was 
| sail demand of Christmas. Gift p 


ing for liquor promises to reach an 
time high for fancyness. . . . Mea 
Park & Tilford notes the possibili! 
stimulating bottled presents in t! 
tion’s 200,000 adult birthdays dail 
the 1,160,000 marriages annually. 


Waterproof Interior 


Permanent Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts and Crafts, Rockefeller Center, Nev 
York, announces a model home desig 
by House Beautiful magazine in wl 
every fabric and all wallpaper must pass 
a thorough test for washability made | 
Procter & Gamble. . . . Directors’ mee! 


| ings of the Rumford Co., Rumford, R. | 


are served luncheons which featur 
dishes made with the company’s | 
powder. eee The new, windowless 
conditioned Sears-Roebuck store at Bal- 
timore is the 494th unit of the chain. 


Bean Booster 

H. J. Herz Co., Pittsburgh, is off 
druggists a 10-inch high earthenware 
beanpot for service at soda fountains 


| A paper snapper for kids is being 
away by Standard Oil of Indiana to 


acterize the snappy winter starting « 
ties of Red Crown gasoline. .. . 
Cochran, of Nebraska, announces t 
his state continues to be the na 
“white spot” with no bonded debt 
sales tax, no income tax; in the last elec- 
tion crack-pot pension schemes were de- 


no 
I 


| feated. 


Comment on Hold-Uppance 


Dissension runs through the ranks of the 
industries devoted to the hold-uppance of 
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self-supporting types of sox 
pw—\ovl9'38,p4) get a rise from 
\oriz M. Dreyfus, Pioneer Suspender 
(o., Pb ladelphia. Mr. Dreyfus asks how 
rt can persist in the face of sub- 
gains by garters and quotes Life 
h that 80% of men now wear 
ters (compared to 60% during the 
lrawers era of 1928-1932), that 
sales have increased from two 
airs to four pairs of garters annually. 


Colors a la Mode 


Tex NeW TONES coordinated to current 






olor trends in fashion are shown in the 
Confidential Advance Edition of the 
1989 Spring Hosiery Card,’ issued by 
the Textile Color Card Association, New 
‘i rk ee A sury ey made by Psy cholog- 
al Corp. for American Can Co. indi- 
ates that in November 17.5% more fam- 
es bought beer for home consumption 


Before Meier & Frank, Portland, Ore., de- 
rtment store, stocked the floor it had 
eared for its Toyland, it gave employ- 
sa turkey feast and vaudeville show 
the space. Nobody made an after- 
nner speech—so everyone had a good 


e and the store added to its good-will. 


Ubiquitous Snap-Shot 
Westincuouse Exectric has developed a 
e-and-a-half ton machine which per- 
ts doctors to take candid camera photos 
their patient’s innards. . . . Radio man- 
facturers fear that spring sales prospects 
r expensive receivers will be upset by 
the prospect of commercial television; 
ence many are concentrating on small 


nder $100. . . . North Carolina now 


furniture producer; its volume for 1937 is 
laced at $56,000,000, or $3,000,000 less 
than New York. 


Food for Fair Visitors 


Cumps Co. boasts that it will be the 
rgest purveyor of food at next year’s 
World’s Fair in New York. In addition 
capturing the entire hamburger and 
log concession for the big show it 
ecently contracted for a 1,000-seat res- 
taurant in the railroad building. 


And the Farmer Ate Crow 
SCIENCE is a great aid to agriculture ex- 
ept when it backfires. Witness the case 
reported by Electrical West) of the 
British Columbia farmer who laid elec- 
trie wires between his potato rows to 
keep the ground warm at night. He 
rned on too much juice which baked 
the spuds in the ground. Crows attracted 
by the warmth settled between the rows, 
smelled the baked murphies, dug them 
up and ate them. The farmer lost his 
potatoes, but has a bill for 1,000 ft. of 
wire and another for excess electricity to 


remember them by. 


table receivers or cabinet sets retailing | 


aims to rank second in the U. S. as a | 


nts and sox. Reports of sales | 





than last year, that there was an increase | 
5.3% in canned beer purchases. .. . | 


SO TONS © 


OF AIR 
Hour! 


New York City Exbibit Building, World’s Fair — ARCHITECT; AYMAR EMBURY. 
ENGINEERS: MORGAN, HAMEL & ENGELKEN. CONTRACTORS: RIGGS-DISTLER CO., INC 


For Air Conditioning and Ventilating 
New York City Exhibit Building, World’s Fair 


MILLIONS OF VISITORS will pour into this great two-acre exhibit building 
at the World's Fair in New York. Therefore, keeping the air within this 
building comfortable, both summer and winter, free from odors and stale- 
ness, is of extreme importance. 

To assure these conditions, Sturtevant Fans will circulate or exhaust 759 
tons of air per hour—over 20,000,000 cubic feet! Sturtevant Air Washers 
also will be used for humidifying purposes during the winter season. 
Other World’s Fair Buildings equipped with Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
or Ventilating Apparatus include: Administration Bldg., New York State 
Bldg., Distilled Spirits Bldg., Railroad Bldg., U.S. Steel Bldg., and others. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited—Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


urievan 


®£6. v. 6. PAT OFF 


MMe to Ue 


FOR VENTILATING or am nanoune tourer AIR CONDITIONING 
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@ Seldom does any successful business continue to 
escape the need for a new building or building 
improvement. When the need does arise, a mountain 
of details looms up. Routine responsibilities must be 
met and the additional details of building problems 
must be met also. e If YOU face such prospects, CALL 
TRUSCON. We are prepared to relieve you of the 
lion’s share of building details... from start to finish. 
e Furthermore, due to the ease of making future pos- 
sible changes, the unit-type of construction of Truscon 
Steel Buildings permits such changes to be made 
quickly and at low cost. e Truscon Steel Buildings are 
permanent structures, structurally strong, weather- 
tight, rust-, corrosion-, and fire-resistant. Erection is 
rapid. Costs are low. e Take a long vacation from your 
building worries! CALL TRUSCON or use the conve- 
nient form on this page for preliminary information. 


TRUSCON 


ee ee oe ee ee Ce ee 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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wasHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
_A preview of next session’s tax 
pill points directly to a flat corpora- 
tion income tax of 18% instead of 
the present range from 16}% to 
19%. The desire of Congress leaders 
is to wipe out the last trace of the 
punitive tax on undistributed earn- 
ings. This may not succeed because 
of stalwart White House opposition 
to elimination of the President’s pet 
tax theory, but another step in that 
direction seems inevitable. 


Treasury Is Amenable 

Tue Treasury is not adverse to the 
straight 189%—if it could go for the plan 
without irritating the White House. It 
believes the flat rate would bring in more 
money—always Sec. Morgenthau’s chief 














interest. 
Roosevelt will fight again for more 
lrastic capital gains taxes, but will be 







lefeated. 

Incidentally the tax bill will be slow 
n passage. There were no subcommittees 
assigned to do work on the job between 
vssions by the last Congress. As a con- 
sequence, the start will have to be made 
from scratch. 












Spending Worries 

No nig BOOST IN sPENDING for national 
defense appears likely now. The Army 
and Navy are now spending at the rate 
fa billion a year. In addition to their 
existing balances, $300,000,000 more, 
split between the two of them, is about 
all they can spend, experts say, no mat- 
ter how much more may be authorized 
or appropriated. 

The real fear of those who worry 
about the deficit—and their number is 
shrinking—is divided between agricul- 
ture, flood control, and health programs. 
No one can foretell just how hog-wild 
Congress will go on these three. 

Sec. Wallace wants processing taxes 
to take care of the farm program, but 
Congress will dispose otherwise. The 
money, however, must come from taxes 
—or increased debt. 

Flood control threatens to make new 
inroads, Every creek in the country 
has become a flood menace. “Why should 
Tennessee get all the bacon?” is the 
popular question of the day. 

Federal aid for health services is more 
nebulous but menacing to the Treas- 
ury’s red ink supply. 


Profit-Sharing Plan Hit 


INCENTIVE TAXATION to encourage profit- 
sharing with employees, thus stabilizing 
employment and plant expansion, has 


been knocked in the head by Lammot 



































































du Pont, Edsel Ford, and other indus- 
trial executives who stand on a platform 
of taxation-for-revenue-only without re- 
warding or punitive features. 

Senators Herring and Vandenberg 
have tried to convince industry that it 
has a friendly forum in their Senate sub- 





Visitor of the Week 





Wide World 
Julius P. Heil, with his ruddy com- 
plexion and suit of robin’s egg blue, 
was Washington’s stand-out visitor 
of the week. Wisconsin’s new gover- 
nor-elect spoke with authority when 
he observed that “two parties are 
plenty,” for he had a three-cornered 
battle on his hands in breaking the 
La Follettes’ hold on the Badger 
State. The Heil program to attract 
industry to Wisconsin features reduc- 
tion of taxes and modification of the 
state labor relations law to assure 
a better break for industry. 





committee, but incentives to some are 
only a means of punishing others. The 
suspicion that putting such a system in 
the hands of government might prove to 
be a boomerang is arousing distrust of 
the whole idea. 


A Continuing Job 
Sure to be urged by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee is establish- 
ment of some sort of bureau of industrial 
economics. Not necessarily for the pur- 








pose of reviving NRA in a disguised forn 
through industrial code-making unde 
new auspices, along the lines proposed 
by Donald Richberg—not merely to pe: 
petuate TNEC’s investigation, although 
the bureau’s purpose would be closely 
akin to the latter—but, as Administra 
tion economist Leon Henderson explains 
to provide the Administration with a 
factual basis, not covered by period 
surveys, for making intelligent decisions 
on the current siate of affairs in busi 
ness. 


FTC Makes Its Bid 


APPEARANCE of the proposal on TNEC’s 
“curriculum” is disturbing industrial 
representatives here who believe that 
continuous scrutiny would keep business 
men in a perpetual dither. They fear, 
too, that however well-intentioned such a 
fact-finding organization would be at the 
start, it might grow into a dangerously 
powerful bureaucracy. 

The Commerce Department let the 
plan slip through its fingers a year or 
two ago when Congress granted a small 
appropriation for establishing such a bu 
reau. On the strength of Roosevelt’s en 
dorsement of the idea in his anti-trust 
message last April, the Federal Trade 
Commission is bidding for the job, will 
ask Congress for money to back up its 
present wide powers. 


Broadening SEC Jurisdiction 
S1GNIFICANCE of the Consolidated Edison 
case (page 31) to the utility industry 
runs far beyond the field of labor rela 
tions. The decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court notes that many of the 
company’s customers are engaged in the 
various fields of interstate and foreign 
transportation and communication, and 
declares: 

“It cannot be doubted that these ac- 
tivities, while conducted within the state. 
are matters of federal concern.” 

That ruling seems to place all the big 
intrastate utilities—such as Consolidated 
Edison in New York, Commonwealth 
Edison in Chicago, Consolidated Gas of 
Baltimore, and Pacific Gas & Electric 
under the federal holding company law 
It even subjects them to the “death 
sentence” clause (page 20), although 
most of them are financially and geo 
graphically simplified to a point where 
the application is slight. 


Wily Witness—and Examiner 


Wasurnoton’s big surprise of the week 
came when Arthur E. Morgan finished 
his broadside against TVA and Commit 
tee Counsel Biddle added a two-word 
epilogue: “No questions.” Biddle has 
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ART INSTITUTE GUTD 
COAL CONSUMPTION, 
IMPROVES HEATING 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
Baltimore Building Balanced 
Distribution of Heat 


DIFFICULTIES ARE OVERCOME 


Uses Substantially Less Coal 
with Modern Central Heating 
Control in Operation 


ART COLLECTIONS PROTECTED 


Baltimore, Md.—In the Maryland Art 
Institute, where properly controlled heat- 
ing is essential for the protection of 
valuable art collections, steam circulation 
difficulties have been corrected and coal 
consumption reduced with a Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. 

Up until 1935, the building manage- 
ment found the heating installation noisy 
and inefficient. 


Maryland Art Institute, Baltimore, Md 


After careful investigation, Webster 
Engineers pointed out the weaknesses of 
the existing equipment and recommended 
installation o e Webster Moderator 
System to provide proper steam distribu- 
tion. The modernization program was 
authorized and carried out in time for 
the. 1935-36 heating season. There is a 
total of 7,000 square feet of installed 
direct radiation. 

During the four years preceding heat- 
ing modernization, the Maryland Art 
Institute used an average of 231.5 tons 
of coal per year. Although exact figures 
are not available, the coal consumption 
during fhe three years with the Webster 
Moderator System in operation has been 
substantially less. 

“The Webster Moderator System has 
corrected the source of our heating 
troubles,” says Alex Von Nitzel, Building 
Superintendent. “Radiators heat evenly 
and rapidly. Operation is quiet and 
efficient.” 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
1888 | WARREN WEBSTER & CO. CAMDEN. N i] 1938 ¢ 

Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating 

ED YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS JZ 














Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities 








learned a lot since the first part of the 
hearing at Knoxville. 

Morgan is the toughest witness any 
Congressional committee ever tackled. He 
won't agree with anything or accept the 
form of any question, which makes it 
tough to trap him. 

For instance, Morgan may admit that 
five and five make ten, but he will not 
assent to a cross examiner’s deduction 
that therefore six and four make ten. 
There is an element of equality, he will 
explain patiently, between five and five 
which is utterly lacking between six and 


| four. 


How Long Is Yardstick? 
TVA Must TALK FAsT to cover up Ar- 
thur E. Morgan’s disconcerting figures 
on “yardstick” power rates when cor- 
rected in the light of unrecorded costs. 
The investigating committee cut the 
deposed chairman's time, but he got 
cold figures into the record that will go 
far to kill the notion that TVA’s rates 
are a fair measure of what private utili- 
ties should equitably charge for electric 
service. 


Nebraska’s TVA Arrives 


| TVA’s YARDSTICK is beginning to crack, 


but TVA will live on and a second TVA 
looms on the horizon. 

PWA’s agreement to accept a lien on 
wholesale revenues only, instead of the 
previous requirement which would have 
given it a prior call on all receipts, has 
opened the way for Nebraska's long- 
planned state-wide public power system. 

Starting with three hydroelectric proj- 
ects financed by PWA, the scheme has 
been expanded to include the purchase 
of all private utility companies now op- 
erating in the state. The power districts 
can now retail revenues for 
cash to make such purchases, and they 
have started in a big way by buying 
the Iowa-Nebraska Power Co., one of 
the two large systems operating in eastern 
Nebraska, where the bulk of the state’s 
power is consumed, 


mortgage 


Split on Federal Reserve 


Minitatine against legislation during 
next session affecting the Federal Re- 
serve system is deep-seated conflict in 
Congress. 

The House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, headed by Rep. Steagall, 
is disposed to give the Reserve Board 
broad powers over monetary matters but 
unwilling to extend its authority over 
banks, particularly country banks. 

The Senate committee, dominated by 
Sen. Glass, is willing to have non-mem- 
ber banks brought into the system but 
is chary about granting additional au- 
thority over money and credit. 

Unification of the banking system 
probably will not be taken up as a clear- 
cut issue but is likely to come in for 
discussion in connection with legislation 
to curb holding companies and extend 
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a, 
John Nance Garne; 


—will accept the Democrat iv 
ination if tendered, but wil 
enter a fight for it. 
—hasnothought at present of 

ing any particular candidate, 

of his favoring Senator B 
Champ Clark to the contrary 
withstanding. He likes Clark 
mously, but is not fighting for 
—does not favor any coalitio 
tween the conservative Demo 
and the Republicans, or any « 
sort of coalition; believes the 

of any coalition would go to + 
Republicans. 

—thinks the Republican part 
coming back (“I have fought | 
old elephant too long to think 
dead”); but does not think 
G.O.P. has much chance for 1940 
unless the Democrats throw 
away. 
—wants the 
publican parties to continue, 
divided 
groups ranging from reactionary t 


Democratic and Ri 


to continue into var 
radical; abhors the idea of a new 
alignment into conservative 
radical parties; thinks the countn 
will best with moderate 
progressivism, which he 
regardless of which party is 
power at any time. 

—has had no 
ever, despite statements to the con- 
Dies’ un-American 


prosper 
expects 


connection what- 


trary with 


hearings. 





federal deposit insurance 


over $5,000. 


Fight on Giannini 


BiG CHAIN BANKERS, 
bankers, and the ordinary garden vari 
are all watching for fireworks on t 


would-be bra 


Giannini campaign. 

Douglas of SEC has gone right after 
the big New Deal contributors in Ca 
fornia, despite objections from Marriner 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Boa 

Feeling is so bitter that 
think either Eccles or Douglas will be 
back in private life before it’s over. Doug- 
las has struck at Giannini’s top holding 
company and chief financing vehicle by 
issuing an order against Transamerica 
Corp. requiring it to show cause why 1ts 
stock should not be suspended from trad 


ing (BW—Dec3'38,p37). 


some folks 


Eying Latin American Trade 


¢ 


Roap-surtpiInc machinery manufactur 
ers are conferring with officials of the 
Export-Import bank on financing of sales 
to Latin American countries. The neg 
tiations still are in a preliminary stagt 
but it is expected that some plan wil 
be worked out to build export volume 
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SLatest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


THE INDEX *104.7 $105.1 100.9 75.1 84.4 


PRODUCTION 


* Steel Ingot Operations i oes 59.9 60.7 61.0 26.2 27.5 
x Automobile Production 98,695 84,930 80,030 26,980 ‘ 


* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,365 $4,675 $3,341 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,734 $9,875 $7,131 
* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,184 2,207 1,879 
ee Gee ey I, BAD Biles chee ccccececsheesesecesseeseesceces 3,261 3,629 3,108 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,388 1,432 917 



































TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
x All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 








PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) J . . 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) d : ¢ ‘ . ¢ 10.396¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 2.6... cccccccewceenneeee y . Y . $0.95 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, . . 3.32¢ 
Cotton (middling, New York, ‘ .00¢ 94¢ . 8.04¢ 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).... ee ’ . . . $0.863 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, we Wn 40 60:0440066400060000600000005 J -74¢ . .45¢ 15.30¢ 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 8 years) 
folks Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Notes 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily avenat . 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


will be 
Doug- 
rolding 
icle by BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
merica Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...........-++++eee5 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... 
aol Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Be Securities Loans, reporting member banks... 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member 
ide Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
factur Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
actur 


of the STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 

f sales 50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ... 124.8 131.8 94.2 108.7 

20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) J 29.9 32.7 21.3 33.8 

20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) J 63.5 68.3 54.4 63.7 
. 100.1 106.1 76.4 89.7 


me 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
in wh Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 11,007 1,679 397 1,161 


vhy its 


nego 


ame. *Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended December 3. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 











The holiday season brings back memories 
of bygone days and old-time friends. You 
find yourself wondering how they are and 
what they’re doing. 

That’s the time to pick up your telephone 
and renew acquaintance across the miles. 
Greetings are warmer when they’re spoken. 


Familiar voices make family news more sat- 


isfying. And genuine pleasure goes both ways, 


always. 
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Try a telephone reunion at holiday time 


—and you'll want to do it all year round. 
Rates are low during the day and are even 
lower to most points after 7 P.M. and all 
day Sunday. 

Long Distance rates for calls to many 
points are listed in the front of your 


telephone directory. 


* Especially after 7 P.M. or all day Sunday! 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Gains of the recovery period are now being consolidated, and the 


second wave of recovery may not come until spring. Principal 


economic factors are still constructive. 


THE WEEKLY INDEX of general business 
activity is now standing rather steady 
at the 105 level. Three weeks at the same 
figure constitute the longest pause since 
the upward movement began last spring. 
Perhaps it will go two or three points 
higher this month, or perhaps 105 marks 
the peak for the first broad stage of the 
recovery. But, either way, it appears 
that a period of consolidation of the 
gains made up to this time is setting in, 
and that the second recovery wave may 
not get under way until spring. 


Automobiles and Labor 


The particular movements of the com- 
ponent parts of the index are seldom of 
real significance in any single week. This 
week, for instance, the automobile index 
showed a rather sharp drop. It is true 
that production of cars in the period 
covered (the week that ended last Sat- 
urday) was about 15% higher than the 
week before, but an even greater gain is 
to be expected in a week following a 
holiday (in this Thanksgiving) . 
Labor disputes were the principal reason 
for the inadequacy of the week’s gain, 
but they were really more important as 
a warning that with advancing recovery 
industry was likely to run into another 
zone of labor demands and strikes than 
they were as an obstacle to production 


case 


of cars today. 


Steel Output and Outlook 


The steel component also showed a 
drop, since activity fell from 62% to 
61% of capacity. In the current week 
another point was lost, but on the whole 
one cannot complain of a downtrend in 
the month of December, in which the 
annual low point of production is more 
often reached than in any other month. 
Trade observers believe that the pros- 
pects for the beginning of 1939 are good, 
in spite of the admitted fact that produc- 
tion has been running a little above esti- 
mated current consumption since early 
November. 


The disturbing factors mentioned in 
this column last week are still in opera- 
tion. Orders have not shown any signifi- 
cant pick-up—in some cases because in- 
ventory replenishment is now complete, 
in others because the price situation is 
somewhat unsettled, in others while 
awaiting the trend of year-end retail buy- 
ing. Basic commodity prices are. still 
tending downward. The price of lead was 
cut; sugar reacted on the unexpectedly 
high quota announcement made by Sec. 
Wallace; and the general index of raw 
material prices went off until it had can- 
celed 40% of the net rise from its depres- 
sion low at the beginning of June to the 


October-November level Commercial 
bank loans were off once more, and are 


not apt to recover until early in 1939 


Constructive Factors 
Whatever 


arising, the constructive factors still pre 
This 


applies to financial and industrial con 


immediate doubts may be 


dominate over a period of months 


ditions, with reference to the liquidation 
of the inventory position, the gradual if 
slow reduction in costs of production, 
and the general trend of consumer income 
and buying with its inevitable effect on 
the producer's rate of operations. It ap 


plies also to the political situation taken 





In the 


A first trial of what may be one of 
the major factors in 1939's outlook— 
the organizing of employers to bar- 
gain on an industry-wide basis with 
employee unions—was begun this 
week with the formation of the San 
Francisco Employers’ Council. On 


Outlook 


International 
the left above is Almon E. Roth, 
of the Waterfront Employers Asso- 
ciation of the West Coast, who will 
be president of the new group. Roger 
D. Lapham (right), of the American- 
will be 


Hawaiian Steamship Co., 


chairman. (Story, page 34.) 
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Some of the Headline Speakers at the “Congress of American Industry’— 


Wide World 
W. L. Barr 


Platform for 1939 


as a whole, whatever alarms may arise 


now or later. 


**Anti-Monopoly” Inquiry 

Business sentiment may, it is true, be 
unsettled at one time or another by the 
monopoly hearings at Washington. These 
hearings are now making headlines and 
will doubtless continue to do so for a 
long time to come. Some disclosures of 
harmful business practices are certain to 
be made and doubtless some worthwhile 
reforms will result. Whether disclosures 
adverse to the capitalist system as such 
will be made is another question. In the 
first three days of the hearings the com- 
mittee’s three principal economists had 
their opening say on this matter, and 
nothing that sounded very startling was 
heard. Questions which were put to the 
speakers by several members of the com- 
mittee seemed to indicate a conservative 
trend of mind. 


More Conservative Politics 


Meanwhile the change in_ political 
trends since the election must always be 
kept in mind. It may be that the Ad- 
ministration will push for further reforms 
and will try to build up issues for 1940, 
but the chances that Congress will go 
along are now very much reduced. More- 
over, the Administration, whatever it 
says, is going at least to moderate its 
course. It cannot afford to have its big 
pump-priming experiment end in failure 
due to a decline in business spending as 
fast as government spending picks up— 
there is too much danger of an adverse 
verdict at the polls in 1940 if business 
depression reigns again. Since November, 
1938, it can be predicted with greater 
assurance that the reaction under such 
conditions will be one against the party 
in power and in favor of the other major 
party rather than a verdict against “the 
whole system” and in favor of some new 
untried schemes. Business, therefore, may 
look forward to the future with greater 
confidence than may have seemed justi- 
fied before. 


Co.tsy M. CHester 
Pres., S. K. F. Industries Chairman, General Foods 
“Shake with Tomorrow” “The Public Must Know” 


Wide World 
Don Francisco 
Pres., Lord & Thomas 


James A. Emery 
General Counsel, N.A.M. 
“Business and the Law” 


International 


W. W. Warnma 
Des Moines Regi 
“Farm and Factory 


Patent Probe Begins Mildly—But 


There will be a sterner tone in the next few days 


as TNEC investigates glass container industry. 


Auto 


makers get respectful hearing. 


Wasuineton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee discovered this week, somewhat 
to its chagrin, that the automobile indus- 
try doesn’t much care what happens to 
the patent system and doesn’t have any 
suggestions for fundamental alteration 
in it. TNEC aims to be broad-minded, 
objective, but takes its job pretty 
seriously. 

If the patent system were abolished, 
the big companies would continue to 
push research in order to protect their 
investment and employment but they 
rely on their manufacturing efficiency 
rather than on the monopoly given them 
by a patent to maintain their competi- 
tive position. The testimony of Edsel 
Ford, of Knudsen and Kettering of Gen- 
eral Motors, was that the industry has 
passed the stage where, barring some 


revolutionary development, the patent . 


law and their patents are of vital signifi- 
cance. The idea, Knudsen told the com- 
mittee, is to get the work out and if 
somebody does spring something big, the 
rest will be working seven nights a week 
to go him one better. 

The companies take out patents pri- 
marily to protect them from possible 
infringement suits in the event outside 
inventors patent similar devices, but ever 
since Henry Ford upset the Selden patent 
in 1911, his company has granted free 
licenses to all who want to use its patents. 
In turn, it pays no royalties on licenses 
granted to it but sometimes helps inven- 
tors to finance development and manu- 
facture of devices for purchase by the 
company. 

Free exchange of patents, with some 
reservations, has been practiced since 


1915 by the members of the Lic: 
Automobile Manufacturers Assox 
and its successors. In the troublous 1 
of 1935, the agreement 
only with respect to patents issu 

to 1930. It’s still formally in effect b 
has fallen into disuse, as the patents 
have little present value. Ford never 
joined the association that in 1903 blaci 
balled him as a fly-by-night manufa 
turer. Packard, another non-mem}« 
more patent-minded than its larger cor 
petitors. Pres. Alvan Macauley testiti 
that a patent offers a certain measur 
of protection and reward for following 
a long blind trail to success but he get 
erously conceded that Ford’s policy 
best. Like Packard, General Motor: 
charges a royalty on licenses not in t 
pool because, Knudsen said, it has « 
responsibility to its stockholders to « 
the cost of development work. Admit- 
ting the importance of free interchang 
of patents in the development stag 
“until the car was made and the car 
would run,” Knudsen said that electri 
refrigeration and oil heating would hav 
developed faster under a free-use agree 
ment. 


Was ext 


Invention Methods in Transition 


Babes in the woods of discovery and 
invention, the TNEC was fascinated by 
the rambling eloquence of “Boss” Ketter- 
ing, who declared that industry is w: 
behind in its pioneering—that the 
is to get idle men, money, and mate: 
to work. The committee seemed to sen 


his attitude of good-natured indulgence 


towards its stuffy questioning. Regar: 
the technique of invention, Kettering 
that industry is in the transition stage 
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Wide Work 
R. R. Deupree 
Pres.. Procter & Gamble 
“Importance of Steady Job” 


Pres.. 


between individual and group invention. 
He showed complete indifference to the 
argument of Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold that there should be 
some instrumentality to curb the use of 
the patent law to restrain the progress 
of art and trade. Arnold sought to set 
p a parallel between the use of patents 
and corporate mergers. Either might be 
sed to restrain trade unreasonably or 
to promote art and industry. Which oc- 
curred, to be treated as a question of 
fact that would vary with the circum- 
stances. 

Pros and Cons of Patent Attorneys 

The motor executives were chaperoned 
by their patent attorneys who testified 
to the value of the patent law as essen- 
tial to the protection of individual in- 
ventors and small companies trying to 
raise capital. They demurred to curtail- 
ing the present 17-year period of patent 
protection, opposed compulsory licenses 
as discriminating against independent 
inventors, and generally took a position 
against any other fundamental changes 
in the patent system. 

The patent attorneys guardedly en- 
dorsed suggested procedural improve- 
ments: Dating the life of a patent from 
the date application is filed, or establish- 
ing a 20-year over-all period, provided 
that “interferences” are abridged; bar- 
ring amendment of applications on 
theory to cover claims on manufacture; 
overcoming the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in 1936 upsetting previous practice 
that the owner of a “paper” patent had 
to give notice of infringement. 

TNEC’s hearing on the patent phase 
of the inquiry was staged by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The solicitude with 
which Arnold and his staff sought to ex- 
hibit the growth of the automobile indus- 
try as an example of the salutary use 
of the patent privilege was rather amus- 
ing but is intended to provide a contrast 
to the situation in the glass container 
‘industry which is going to be unstop- 
pered next week. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
Armstrong Cork Wage-Hour Administrator 
“Industry's Program” 


International 
Eimer F. ANpREWs 


“The Act of 1938” 


4. W. Hawkes 
Pres., Congoleum-Nairn 
“Equity for Labor, Capital” 


International 
D. M. Newtson 
\ ice-pres,., Sears Roebuck 
Vinimum Wages 


N.A.M. Plans Careful Fight 


With the slogan, ““Making America Click,” manu- 
facturers convene, listen to Eden, and formulate strategy 


to get more conservatism in government. 


HEARTENED BY RESULTS of the Novem- 
ber elections and by signs of business 
pick-up, the National Association of 
Manufacturers foregathered at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria this week for its 
annual “Congress of American Industry.” 
Slogan of the meeting was “Making 
America Click.” Confidence was in evi- 
dence despite echoes from Chapel Hill 
where President Roosevelt told the world 
(and the University of North Carolina) 
that he was going right ahead with his 
brand of liberalism. 

Headliner, as far as the newspapers 
were concerned, was handsome Anthony 
Eden, British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs who resigned because he 
hadn’t the stomach for Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s appeasement. The na- 
tional attention which was attracted by 
the inclusion of Eden on the 
tion’s program was a tribute to the or- 
ganization’s feel for public relations and 


associa- 


publicity. 


Proposals for Progress 
Headlines aside, indications of N.A.M. 


strategy appeared in careful wordage 
most of which results from patient delib- 
eration in conference rooms. Keynotes 
for the coming year were sounded by 
Charles R. Hook, president of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. and of the N.A.M., 
who moves to the chairmanship of the 
association to make way for the presi- 
dency of Howard Coonley, head of Wal- 
worth Co. Mr. Hook suggested that the 
good neighbor policy start at home “to 
recapture American progress.” He made 
five recommendations: 

(1) Governmental and industrial em- 


phasis on increased production, since 


total production determines the national 
standard of living 

(2) Elimination of government compe- 
tition with private enterprise to restore 
the flow of corporate and private savings 
into production and trade. 

(3) Complete overhaul of tax struc- 
tures and methods following a study of 
the entire field by 
and informed laymen 

(4) A national labor policy to encour 


qualified legislators 


age industrial peace and discourage arbi 
trary force to accord with “the American 
conception of fairness and common 
sense.” 

(5) A square deal to enable business 
to go ahead and provide jobs for 9,000,- 
000 unemployed. 

Similar proposals were embodied in 
“Industry's Program” to the 
gathering by H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi- 
dent, Armstrong Cork Co. It also asks 


for government cooperation with indus- 


submitted 


try, more efficient operation of govern- 
ment, collective bargaining without co- 
ercion of workers, a stand by industry 
against war not only on ethical grounds 
but because the temporary 
dislocations 


stimulus of 


war orders entails which 
jeopardize future profits. 

The sessions heard 
cant addresses. H. L. 
of American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corp., voiced objection of the N.AM 
to the tariff 


mainly on the fact that United States 


numerous signifi 


Derby, president 


reciprocal policy, based 
concessions extend to third parties hav- 
ing no obligation to grant concessions in 
return. 

Don Francisco, president of Lord & 
Thomas advertising agency, told how bus- 


iness can improve public relations. This 
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subject also was discussed by Robert L 
Lund, executive vice-president, Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., and chairman of the 
N.A.M.’s committee on public relations. 
Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
sounded a gloomy warning on the fed- 
eral government’s invasion of business 
fields but H. B. Elliston, financial editor 
of Christian Science Monitor, took a more 
cheerful view. 

There also weie speeches by C. M. 
Chester, chairman of General Foods 
Corp.; Dr. Willard H. Dow, president, 
Dow Chemical Co.; A. W. Hawkes, presi- 
dent, Congoleum-Najirn; R. R. Deupree, 
president, Procter & Gamble, and other 
leaders of business, government, educa- 
tion, research. 


Favor Labor Act Revision 


While some of the attending manu- 
facturers took the November elections 
to forecast a return to conservative 
philosophies, others feel that mass public 
sentiment favors the reforms of the past 
six years but is discontented with their 
administration. Opinion for revision of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act was 
just about unanimous. Many manufac- 
turers feel that there should be a judi- 
cial review of facts as well as of law in 
NLRB decisions, that the term “em- 
ployee” should be redefined to mean a 
person actually on the payroll at the 
time a dispute arises, and favor other 
alterations. 


Business W eek ° Decembe r 





es 


For That Wage-Hour Headache 


Employers who are worried about interpretation 
of the law may study Andrews’ new bulletin, which shoys 
what’s what—certainly and maybe. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Snowed under by requests for interpreta- 
tion of the Wage-Hour Law, Administra- 
tor Andrews’ office last week tried to 
shovel and sweep its way out of the mess 
by issuing Interpretative Bulletin No. 5, 
which is six and a half pages long. Here 
is a summary of it. 

General Rule—When are workers 
engaged in producing goods for inter- 
state commerce? It all depends on their 
employer’s state of mind. If he “intends 
or hopes or has reason to believe that the 
goods or any unsegregated part of them 
will move in interstate commerce,” then 
the law applies to his workers, even 
though the goods never leave the state. 
If he does not so intend or hope or have 
reason, then the law does not apply to 
his workers, even though the goods do 
leave the state. But in the latter case, 
the burden is on him to show he did not 
intend, etc. 

Maybe he made the goods for a Jocal 
store. The store goes bankrupt and he 
sells them out of state. But the Wage- 





Candid Camera Addicts Up in the Air 





Taking a lesson from the success of 
the railroads’ excursions for picture 
fans, United Air Lines ran five spe- 
cial flights last Sunday out of New- 
ark, N. J., to give camera addicts a 
chance to “birdseye” New York 


City. The hour flights—in a 21-pas- 
senger Mainliner—were swamped 
and a full load seems assured for the 
second excursion (Dec. 11). United 
will probably schedule more of the 
flights out of Newark and other cities. 


Hour law doesn’t apply. Maybe 
the goods for an out-of-state st 
they were destroyed by fire beivre }, 
could ship them. Still, the Wage-Hoy 
law does apply. It all depends 
state of mind at the time of prod ctig 

Where Goods Change Mande- —If 
goods are produced for interstate « 
merce, it makes no difference w het} 
the out-of-state buyer receives é 
the state of production—for exam 
buying f.o.b. the factory. Nor 
matter whether the goods go to a 
saler or retailer before shipment 
the state. In all such cases, they ar 
duced for interstate commerce, a! 
law applies. 

“Any Part or Ingredient’~ 
Goods are produced for interstate 
merce if they form “any part or 
dient” of finished goods that are « 
ally to be shipped out of the stat: 
instance, buttons sold to a shirt 
facturer, or Jumber sold to a fu 
manufacturer. 

Consumed by Producer—(owois 
are not produced for interstate 
merce if sold to a producer who 
sumes them locally and does not 
them as an actual part or ingredi 
his own product. For example—ma: 
sold within the state to a local ma: 
turer. Also—coal sold within the state t 
a manufacturer for use in driving 
machinery or in heating. 

Container Producers—Doe: 
law apply to a company that makes 
tainers and sells them within the stat 
to somebody who uses them for packir 
goods that are sold in interstate 
merce? Yes. 

Intermediate Case—Suppos 
company performs an intermediate } 
ess—for example, an independent 
tractor receives goods from a garment 
manufacturer, cuts them, and _ re! 
them to him for further processing 
which they move in interstate commerce 
Does the law apply to the contra 
Yes. 

Publications, Surveys, etc.— | 
term “goods” includes publicat 
pamphlets, or any other written mate- 
rials. The law applies to workers 
prepare the contents of such materials 
even if the printing is done out 
Trade associations and research 
compilation services are apt to find 
law applying to them. 

Partly Interstate—Suppose a worse 
is engaged in the production of goods o! 
which only a tiny part moves in in(er- 
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Under the flying Gngers of such capable op- 
erators as Miss Quinn of the Payroll 
Department, Comptometers weave Can- 
non's figures into an orderly pattern. 
Miss Quinn operates an Electric Model K. 


COMPTOMETERS 


Cannon's payrel—Jike Cannon's production—is 
measured in Gargantuan figures. This efficient 
Comptometer payroll-computing department 
works on staggered two-week payrolls for 
18,000 employees. Here Comptometers are 


used for adding hours of work, for figuring 


extensions for gross amount, for making the 
deduction for net amount, and for bal- 
ancing the payroll. As a result of s recent 
department consolidation that effected in- 
creased efficiency and savings, Comptometers 
are now more valuable than ever to Cannon. 


Miles of towels flow from the looms of Cannon Mills, Inc., producer of famed Cannon towels, sheets, 
and bosiery. Shown above are the twenty-seven new and colorful Cannon towel style ensem- 
bles. Cannon Mills produce more than half of the branded towels made in the United States. 


weave figure-patterns for Cannon Mills 


IGURES loom large in any 

discussion of Cannon Mills, 
Inc., whose products find their 
way into almost every U. S. 
home. And business figures 
loom large in Cannon's oper- 
ations: 18,000 employees, mil- 
lions of units produced in a 
day, purchases and sales on a 
gigantic scale. 

“To keep our figure work un- 
der control at all times,” says 
E. G. Bost, Treasurer, ‘“‘we 
have become more and more de- 
pendent on Comptometers. We 
put our first Comptometers to 
work twenty years ago. Compt- 
ometers are producing efficient 
results in our Payroll, Auditing, 
Billing, Accounts Payable and 
other departments. They have 
effected valuable short-cuts and 
give us figures we can count on!” 

We'd like to show you how 
Comptometer methods can 
bring new order out of your 
business’ figure-facts. Call your 
local Comptometer office, or 
write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1733 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago, IIL. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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state commerce. Nevertheless, the law 
applies to him. 

Using Out-of-State Materials—lt{ 
a producer receives his raw materials 
from outside the state (for example, a 
baker buying flour) , but sells his product 
for consumption within the state, his 
workers who process the materials are 
not covered by the law. But those work- 
ers who actually buy the raw materials 
from other states or receive them from 
other states may be covered by the law. 
(Apparently, Mr. Andrews hasn’t made 
up his mind.) 

Builders and Contractors—The 
law does not cover most employees of 
local construction contractors, but it 
does cover any employees who actually 
engage in the interstate transportation 
of materials, or other forms of interstate 
commerce. Probably the law covers em- 
ployees of “contractors engaged in main- 
taining, repairing, or reconstructing rail- 
roads, ships, highways, bridges, pipe- 
lines, or other essential instrumentalities 
of interstate or foreign commerce.” And 
possibly it also covers contractors’ work- 
ers who repair or alter buildings used to 
produce goods for interstate commerce. 

W holesalers—In the case of workers 
at a warehouse that is used in the inter- 
state distribution of goods, or workers 
“engaged in making sales at wholesale 
across state lines or in work incidental 
thereto,” the law applies. 
wholesaler sells all his goods within the 
state but buys them outside. If he has 
goods shipped direct to a customer by 
the out-of-state manufacturer, or if he 
has arranged a resale before receiving 
the goods, then the law applies to all 
workers engaged in connection with such 
sales. Suppose he has employees whose 
“sole work is connected with goods sold 
from stock” at his place of business. An- 
drews’ office thinks the courts will prob- 
ably hold that the law applies to such 
employees, even though the goods are 
not sold in the original package. 

“It is our opinion that wholesalers 
purchasing their goods from outside the 
state should comply with the provisions 
of the act,” says Interpretative Bulletin 
No. 5, in hopeful conclusion. And prob- 
ably if they don’t comply, the Wage- 
Hour Division will take them to court. 


Suppose a 


Autogiro Air Mail 


Post Office calls for bids on 
experimental shuttle service for 
Philadelphia. 


Tue Post Orrice DepartTMeENT took a 
big step last week toward a fundamental 
improvement in the air mail service. It 
asked for bids on an experimental auto- 
giro shuttle service between the Camden, 
N.J., airport and the roof-top of the Phil- 
adelphia Post Office Building. Object: to 
perfect a means of reducing the time now 
consumed in most cities during the trans- 
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SEC Keeps Movie Record of Itself 








Since its beginning the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has kept 
a movie record of its official cere- 
monies, and now has over 400 feet 
of 8 mm. film. Above, SEC camera- 
man Kenneth S. Boardman “shoots” 
Chairman William O. Douglas (cen- 


Underwood 4 I 
ter) as he commissions Edwa 
Eicher. Eicher was sworn in last w« 
as SEC’s neu 


he presented his resignation as ( 


member an hour 
gressman from lowa. He takes t 
vacancy left by John W. Hanes 
Assistant Secretary of the Trea 





port of air mail by truck between outly- 
ing airports and intown postal centers. 
Philadelphia was selected as a proving 
ground because local interest in the Kel- 
lett and in the Pitcairn autogiro factories 
caused the new post office at Chestnut 
and 30th Street to be built with a roof- 
top specifically designed for autogiro 
landings. Most other postal buildings, 
even those with strong, flat roofs, would 
require relocation of ventilators and sky- 
lights. There are to be five round-trip 
flights each daylight period. After three 
months of operations, the Post Office can 


ask for night flights as well. Autogiros , 


used (actually the invitation for bids 
specifies “rotary-wing aircraft”) must be 
able to carry 150 Ib. of mail each trip. 
The actual air-line length of the service 
is only six miles. A giro should cover 
that, even at cruising speed, in five min- 
utes or less. Bids are to be opened on 
Jan. 17, 1939. 

Two years ago the autogiro seemed 
almost a lost cause. Ciérva, the inventor, 
had been killed in an airplane accideht. 
Harold Pitcairn had suspended operations 
after losing a reported $6,000,000 at- 
tempting to make the giro popular with 
sportsman pilots. Transport companies 
weren’t interested because giros couldn’t 
carry much payload and were too slow 
for mail use over long routes. Then naval 
and military services grew interested in 
the use of giros for artillery spotting in 
place of super-vulnerable captive bal- 


loons. The Army Air Corps, for exam 
now runs a school in Ohio for traini 
giro pilots and mechanics and is 

a half dozen Kellett giros in extensi 
tests with field troops. 

Similar experiments are under way i 
Europe. A successful direct-lift hel 
ter has been developed in Germar 
which has flown over 120 miles without 
landing. Research workers in half a doze: 
countries have gotten busy on rotary 
wing investigations. During the closing 
minutes of the last session, Congress 
appropriated $2,000,000 for American 
experiments in this field. 


Feeder Lines Planned 


Last April Congress passed an experi 
mental Air Mail Act providing among 
other things for: (1) the establishment 
of “star route” airplane feeder lines 
(2) a boost in the domestic air mail route 
mileage from 35,000 to 40,000 miles; (3 
a general program of experimental feeder 
line operations, in which the giro shuttle 
service was specifically mentioned. 

The Post Office Department, between 
April and August, rushed through a half 
dozen new route contracts. It has been 
working with the new Civil Aeronautics 
Authority on a flood of applications for 
feeder services and extensions of existing 
air line systems. Most spectacularly it 
has already let a contract for a trick 
878-miles pick-up and delivery feeder 
line between Philadelphia and West Vir- 
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How a yellow envelope 


saves an hour in time of need 


“VERY morning, into the mail 
E room of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, pours a flood of 
mail equal to that handled by the 
city of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Among the tons of mail will be 
some 1200 to 1500 yellow envelopes. 
If it were necessary to open these yel- 
low envelopes and classify their con- 
tents, at least an hour would be lost 

.at a time when every hour is pre- 
cious. 

But there is no need to open them. 
lhe color says that someone insured tn 
Vetropolitan has passed away... and 
that someone else is left behind, faced 
with the extraordinary and immedi- 
ite expenses that always accompany 
leath. 


So the yellow envelope takes prece- 


dence over all incoming mail. Un- 
opened, it is hurried to the proper de- 
partment, where the claim, when 
verified, is immediately put through 
for payment. 

That is one of the reasons why, in 
the vast majority of all death claims, 
Metropolitan is able to mail the in- 
surance check on or before the second 
day following receipt of the claim. 

Incomplete or inaccurate informa- 
tion accounts for nearly all cases of 
delay. Last year, less than one-third 
of 1% of the claims reached the 
courts. Legal defense was undertaken 
only when necessary to protect the 
interests of the other policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


The truth is that life insurance 
companies wish to pay every claim 


promptly. But competent manage- 
ment and system, as well as sound 
financial structure, are necessary to 


make that wish come true. 





COPYRIGHT te36 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


This is Number 8 im a@ series of advert 
designed to give the public a clearer understand 
ing of how a life insurance company ate 
Copies of preceding advertisements will 


upon request 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker 


CHAIRMAN Fr THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln 


PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New Yor, N. Y 


























6 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


Florida 


AND THE SOUTH 


The Most Important 


UT pide ! 


The trend is toward Winter-Vaca- 
tions—"vacations that do you the 
most good.” So make yours en- 
joyably complete. Ride in modern 
comfort with protected speed.t 
There's a luxurious Coast Line 
train for every liking and need 
. . - @ departure and arrival time 
to fit every “calendar.” 

Coast Line trains are faster... 
more modern... more complete 
than ever before. Convenient 
connections are available from 
all Eastern cities. When getting 
tickets specify your train by name. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL —“ Aristocrat of Win- 
ter Trains.” All-Pullman to Palm Beach 
and Miami. Only Recreation-Entertain- 
ment car in the world—Games... 
Music . . . Hostess. Begins 52nd year 
Jan. 2. Two trains daily after Jan. 12. 
THE MIAMIAN—“Saves Half a Day.” 
All-Pullman. Lounge-Observation car. 
Morning arrivals East Coast Resorts. 
GULF COAST LIMITED—“Through 
Florida by Sunlight."" Two trains daily: 
Boston and all Florida Resorts; New 
York and all Central, South and West 
Coast Resorts. Through sleeping cars 
to major cities. “‘Sun Room” car. 
HAVANA SPECIAL —“The Year Round 
Florida Train.”” Pullmans, Coaches. 
Through cars to leading Florida cities. 
Famous Lounge car. Save business day. 
VACATIONER —“‘Outstanding All- 
Coach Train.” Featuring new super de 
luxe coaches. Reclining individual seats 
commodious dressing rooms— hot and 
cold water, etc. ‘No finer coaches have 
been built!" Moderate-price diner. 
PALMETTO LIMITED —“Serving the 
Nearby Southland.” Pullmans and 
coaches. Observation car. Through 
train: East and Carolinas— Georgia. 


All trains between Jacksonville and 
East Coast Cities via F.E.C. 


t Why the RIDE is so Fine! 


No wonder Coast Line carries more 
Florida Visitors than any other rail- 
road serving the state. Note this Er- 
clusive Combination of Features: All 
cars Air-Conditioned and Air-Cooled 
. » » New, Powerful Locomotives . . . 
Double Track . . . 100-lb. Rails... 
Sea Level, Rock Ballasted Roadbed 
..- Automatic Signalsand Train Con- 
trol... Faster Schedules! 


Ship Your Car Ahead—4¢ a Milet 
tWhen accompanied by two Pullman 
fares or three Coach fares. No fuss 
-+.no bother... no hazards. 8915 
cars shipped last year. 


Offices in all principal cities 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
































ginia, via Pittsburgh. Single-engined 
planes fly from one small town to an- 
other, sometimes landing. More often 
they drop mailbags from the air and take 
others aboard by using a trailing cable 
which picks the sacks off a holding-wire 
much as a railroad mail car snatches up 
the mail while passing through a station. 
Successful bidder was a new corporation 
—All American Aviation, Inc. in which 
Dr. Lytle S. Adams, inventor, young 
Richard C. du Pont, and Felix du Pont 
are principal stockholders. 


Memphis Power Defi 


Utility company warns that 
it will compete with city’s system 
at TVA rates. 


In tHe Sovutn they don’t take their po- 
litical squabbles lightly. Any old scrap 
is likely to bring local governmental ma- 
chinery to a standstill. Something of this 
sort has been going on in Memphis, 
Tenn., according to reliable report, and 
that’s apparently why the deal for the 
city to buy electric distribution facilities 
from a National Power & Light subsidi- 
ary seems to have fallen through. It has 
prompted National Power’s subsidiary, 
moreover, to announce that it will com- 
pete with Tennessee Valley Authority 
rates in Memphis. 

Memphis, for several months, with 
Public Works Administration money, has 
been building its own distribution sys- 
tem to bring TVA juice to its citizens. 
Memphis Power & Light Co., meanwhile, 
has been trying to get a price from the 
city of Memphis and the TVA for its 
properties, which are being duplicated. 

At the end of September it was agreed 
that the city and TVA would pay the 
company $13,500,000 for its electric 
properties. Suddenly the city announced 
that it wanted to buy gas as well as 
electric facilities of the private utility, 
and a price of $17,385,000 was suggested. 
That would be $3,885,000 for the gas 
properties, and $3,885,000 is just about 
half the rate base allowed the Memphis 
company by the state public service 
commission on the gas facilities. 


Offer Unsatisfactory to Company 


The company, contending that it faces 
a loss of $7,500,000 on its investment if 
it accepts the $17,385,000 offer, flatly de- 
clined. Judging by other negotiations of 
this character in the past, the door prob- 
ably hasn’t been slammed tight shut. 
Nevertheless, the private company took 
a pretty stern step when it declared that 
it would compete with the city’s now- 
building system at TVA rates. 

The company thinks it would lose 
about one-third of its gross revenues by 
meeting the low rates. Memphis Power 
& Light bondholders are disturbed, quo- 
tations dropping from 97 to 93 on the 
New York Curb Exchange on Monday. 
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Utilities Bow to SEC 


All except two holding com. 
panies submit integration ; lan: 
But they are still prepared ‘or , 
court fight. 


THE THREE-YEAR, tooth-and-naii qi}; 
between the federal government a: || ¢}; 
public utilities over dismemberm. »t o/ 
holding company systems would «pea; 
to have turned into a love feast. Inte. 
gration plans, ordered by Head 
man William O. Douglas, chairm.n of 
the Securities and Exchange Comn 
came from all but two holding com pay 
systems on or before the deadline Dec. | 
and the two delinquents were too 
to constitute important exception 

All of which caused Chairman D 
to wax jubilant. He admits that he ex 
pected scarcely half of the big utilit; 
holding companies to comply wit) his 
order. He issued it simply to separate t! 
sheep from the goats, and lo and lx 
there aren’t any goats! He says the 
thing is now up to the technical men o 
the commission staff and those of the in- 
dustry. A matter of detail—alt! 
final completion of all the detailed work 
might take as much as five years. 

Which, as far as it goes, is all there is 
to it. To those who know how and why 
the big holding companies submitted 
their plans for financial and geographical 
integration, however, the “death sen- 
tence” incident is far from closed. 


The Industry’s Strategy 


In the first place, as recently as thre: 
months ago, the major systems were by 
no means convinced that they should sub- 
mit to the “death sentence” in the hold 
ing company law. Some felt the thing t 
do was to ignore Chairman Douglas’ or- 
der to file integration plans by Dec. | 
This would have forced the commi 
to sue if it were to compel compli: 
and a lot of lawyers contended that onl) 
thus could a real test of Constitutionalit; 


, of the death sentence be had. 


The way things have worked out, how- 
ever, the industry has sent the plans t 
Washington in an effort to find out how 
severe the SEC will be in its ideas on how 
utility systems have to be altered to com- 
ply with the law. If and when the SEC 
issues any order which can be taken to 
court as confiscatory, then it will be time 
enough to fall back on the Constitutional 
remedies. And if the SEC can bring 
about geographical integration and finan- 
cial simplification of the holding com- 
panies painlessly, there’s no sense in 
wasting time and money on lawsuits 
fighting a contingency before it arises 

There is no doubt that key executives 
of the utility industry have noted that 
Mr. Douglas and the New York Stock 
Exchange concluded a peace, and that all 
has been sweetness and light between 
them ever since. But there is equally 
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joubt that a large percentage of the 
industry doesn’t expect to fare 
so well in Washington—that many lead- 
ers believe that to cooperate would be to 
eooperate their companies to death. 
4s to details of integration plans filed, 
little is known. Only two of the 60-odd 
companies complying with the SEC or- 
der made public their plans. Most of the 
group sent to Washington what might 
best be regarded as suggestions as to 
possible regrouping. And the SEC pre- 
fers that the plans be kept secret to pre- 
vent high-powered horse trading and un- 
justified stock market movements. 


Associated Gas & Electric Plan 


The first company to make public its 
plan was one which Washington has not 
infrequently held up as the bad boy of the 
industry—Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
Yet the Associated has been 
vastly simplified, financially, over the last 
five years by consolidation of several hun- 
dred subsidiaries. There remain 172 com- 
panies, and the plan would eliminate 112 
of those by merger within the system. A 


system 


few properties would be disposed of, and 
two main systems of properties, largely 
interconnected, would remain. 

The plan of American Gas & Electric, 
considered an Electric Bond & Share affil- 
iate although it is only about 17° owned 
by E.B.&S., would set up one major 
system and two minor ones. Dissolution 
of several units which aren't strictly nec- 
essary to the business is proposed. 

These plans give only a little insight 
into the SEC’s problem in guiding the 
integration studies which will go forward 
for a long time. Most of those submitting 
plans haven’t even talked to other execu- 
tives to whom they would like to sell 
properties, or from whom they might like 
to buy. The SEC will first sit down with 
representatives of various systems and 
see just how their 
worked out. Then a master map, show- 
ing possible swaps and sales, will be pre- 


»rroblems can be 
I 


pared by the commission. 

Then, and only then, the tough work 
of forcing final integration starts—and at 
the same time the possibilities of new liti- 
gation will open up wide. 


Business Dodges New Jersey Taxes 


New assessments levied on intangible personal 
property by Jersey City, Newark, and other cities would 


run into $50,000,000, but state law provides loopholes. 


“EVERYTHING For INDUSTRY.” 

Thus reads a big white sign at the 
Jersey City end of the Holland Tunnel. 
Seeing that sign on his way west from 
New York, any business man might be 
justified in concluding that Jersey City 
was a good place in which to be in 
business, that Mayor Frank Hague was 
hospitably inclined toward capital and 
enterprise in his Jersey empire. 

As a matter of fact, Mayor Hague’s 
sentiments go way back to 1896; they 
are redolent of those freebooting days 
when state corporation laws were muddy 
and confusing. Jersey legislators decided 
then that a lot of corporate business was 
going begging, that if they drafted a 
workable, forward-looking corporation 
law, their state would garner lucrative 
taxes. Such a law the legislature passed. 
And as the result, the list of corporations 
domiciled in the State of New Jersey, 
dating from that year, reads like a blue 
book of American industry. 


Cities Resort to an Old Law 


But things have changed since 1896 
and since Mayor Hague, not so long ago, 
had that huge sign painted to decorate 
the mouth of the Holland Tunnel. 
Cramped for income to meet their large 
expenditures, Jersey municipalities—Jer- 
sey City, Newark, Camden, and others— 
have unearthed an old state tax law, 
which permits towns to levy assessments 


on all intangible personal property of 
corporations. The current ad valorem 
rate is $47.54 a thousand. 

The cities slapped the tax on the cor- 
porations without warning, to collect 
taxes running into fifty millions. When 
corporations learned of this raid on their 
treasuries, the first reaction was to quit 
the state. If a corporation packed up its 
statutory domicile in a brief case and 
moved to Delaware or California or any 
other state, Jersey City and the other 
tax-hunting towns would have a tough 
time collecting the levies. Their chief 
means of enforcing the tax would be to 
seize property within the taxable area, 
and if the company had nothing but a 
portable set of books it could easily fly 
the coop. 

But leaving the state in a cloud of un- 
paid local taxes might not prove sound 
public relations. Besides, accountants 
would insist on setting up a contingent 
reserve against the unpaid levy, and 
finally, if the corporation ever wanted to 
qualify for doing business in the state at 
some future date, the application might 
be frowned upon. 

Anyhow, most corporations would pre- 
fer to remain in New Jersey—not be- 
cause it’s an especially “easy” state, but 
because it is always troublesome and ex- 
pensive to move, even if it’s only a statu- 
tory domicile that is being put on a mov- 
ing van. For instance, it costs money 





redolent of 


Mayor Frank Hague... . 


freebooting days. 


to issue stock certificates on reincorpo 
rating; state organization taxes must be 
paid in the new domicile; it’s difficult to 
move property in the town that is doing 
the taxing; and a shift in domicile n 
cessitates basic changes in the compan 
method of doing business. 

So, rather than leave, corporations 
with the help of their lawyers—have fig 
ured out ways and means to comply with 
the revived law without admitting tax 
liability; and they are prepared to de- 
fend those tactics all the way up to the 
Supreme Court. There are two meth- 
ods: (1) Simply report no outside-the 
state intangible personal property sub 
ject to the tax. (2) Report all intangible 
personal property outside the state, and 
then set up eliminate 
all tax. 


exemptions to 


Claims That May Aid Companies 

The basic Jersey tax law provides the 
widest loopholes for evasion, inasmuch 
as it says that if intangible property is 
taxed by another state, it is not sub 
ject to the tax of Jersey municipalities. 
Thus, on accounts and notes receivable, 
large corporations can claim either (1 
that the assets are taxed directly by 
another locality, such as Cook County, 
Ill., which applies such a tax, or (2) that 
the assets are taxed indirectly, through 
the operation of the franchise taxes in 
the states in which the corporation is 
doing business. 

On such intangible assets as holdings 
of stocks and bonds, the corporation can 
automatically claim exemption if the se 
curities have been issued by Jersey cor- 
porations. If they have been issued by 
non-Jersey (foreign) corporations, then 
the claim for exemption would be based 
on the theory that the corporations 
whose securities were owned had already 
paid franchise and other taxes in other 
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states; hence, to impose the personal 
property tax would be to engage in du- 
plicate taxation. 

Finally, on cash held in other states, 
the corporations might escape on the 
hasis of a recent change in Section 54:4 

-3.23 of the Jersey law, which provides 
that “cash on hand and on deposit to the 
credit of any person, firm, association or 
corporation ... or with any bank, trust 
company, national bank or savings bank 
doing business in this shall be 
exempt from taxation under this chap- 
ter.” This section has been interpreted to 
mean that all cash is exempt from the 


state 


intangible tax. 
By adopting the procedure of claim- 


ing all exemptions conceivable under the 
law, corporations hope to stall off pay 
ment of the taxes until either (a) the 
U.S. Supreme Court rules against taxing 
intangible property outside of the state, 
on the ground that a corporate domicile 
is a legal fiction as in the famous Wheel- 
ing Steel case, or (b) the Jersey state 
legislature does away with the personal 
property tax. 

If unsuccessful on both counts, then 
it’s pretty safe to bet that there will be 
a large corporate exodus from New Jer- 
sey. And certainly for the time being, 
the Jersey municipal taxes are anything 
but an invitation for new business to in- 
corporate in the state. 


Rivalry and Planning at Lima 


Present conference is just a faint beginning of 
hemispherical cooperation. No spectacular trade program 


can be expected soon. 


Nor Aa KING was in the city this week 
when a cavalcade of shiny United States- 
whisked the United 
Pan-American 


made motor cars 
States delegation to the 
conference into Lima, the “City of the 
Kings” of the old Spanish colonial em- 
pire of the Americas. 

In 30 minutes, the cavalcade bearing 
Sec. Hull and other notables as 
Alfred M. Landon had climbed from 
the little seaport of Callao to the dry 
plain 84 miles away where Pizarro, 403 


such 


vears ago, founded the capital of the 
lined the 
moved 


Spanish viceroys. Crowds 
streets of the city as the 


slowly through them to the hotel. 


cars 


World Attentive to Outcome 


On Dec. 9, 
dent of Peru, opened the congress, the 
eighth of the Pan-American conferences 
and without question the one which is 
attracting the widest attention because 
the world generally believes it will mark 
the beginning of a cooperative hemi- 
sphere program or a_ distinct 
among the leaders because they cannot 


Oscar Benavides, presi- 


breach 


program for 
hemispherical _ solidarity. Argentina, 
rich and progressive, is jealously defend- 
ing a self-decreed leadership of the Span- 
ish-speaking Americas. Mexico, not alto- 
gether on friendly terms with the United 
States, would also like to be a leader. 
Brazil, with a third of the people in all 
Latin America and by far the largest 
and richest area, is on unusually good 
terms with the United States just now, 
but is buying more German goods in 
spite of the fact that the United States 
is undisputedly its best customer. 

In the three or four weeks that the 
conference will be Lima, 
topics under consideration will range all 
the way from military preparation and 


vet see eve to eye on any 


in session in 


co-operative action in time of emergency, 
to women’s rights and plans for new cul 
But realists look for few con- 
the conference itself. 


tural ties. 
crete results from 
Too many divergent points of view are 
represented at Lima for any large ac- 
complishment by the 21 nations as a 
whole. 


But 


sessions a good deal can be done in the 


in the little conferences between 


way of assuring the smaller nations that 
the United States has not reasserted the 
Monroe because it 
territorial Latin 
And in these little informal visits, 
of the 73 little bringing 


about closer cooperation Latin 


Doctrine has new 


ambitions in America 
many 
schemes for 


with 





Scene: Lima Plaza—Chamber Building, scene of conference, in 
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America which were recently p 
to President Roosevelt can of « 
discussed. 

Schemes to develop tropical p 
in Latin America 
from other parts of the world; 


which we mn 


translate some of the bulletins 
ing our agricultural experiments : 
tribute them in Latin America; | 
ing of our dreams of making 
versity of Puerto Rico a great S$ 
speaking cultural center—these 
projects which are likely to get f 
because they arouse no ill will amo 
20 Latin republics 


Property Issues Persist 


Business is not going to be imp 
with what comes out of the Lima « 
ence, because the meeting cannot 
the three or four problems which 
to executives essential to any spect 
new trade program in Latin Amer 
but ther 


be no settlement of the question of 


There may be a fight, 


eign property rights in the various « 
tries. That problem is being negot 
by Mexico and the United States 
The that 
become the precedent for all of the | 


solution in case is bow 


American countries. 
Holders of Latin 


most of which are in default on inter 


American bi 
payments, will receive from the me 
at Lima no answer to the question 
to be ultin 


their 


what is going done 


toward meeting claims. That 
another problem which will be take: 
by country on the basis of 


Cuba _ has alr 


country 
capacity to pay. 
to refund some of its defa 
issues. Colombia is sending a delegat 
to the United States to 
situation. 

The biggest question of all probab 


agreed 


discuss 


EBuror 


haclarou ? 











obably 
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ot be discussed in any of the 
sessions of the conference. That 
problem of currency stabilization 
esh credits. A conviction has de- 
ed in Washington and Wall Street 
last six months that no sound re- 


ival of trade between the United States 


oe nD 
__-t ep 
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Last year, the United States share of Central America’s 
total imports was 44.2%, while our share of Argentina's 
imports was only 16.4%; hence, the marked difference 

the height of the black bars. But, as the layer charts 


and Latin America ‘can be expected till 


(1) Currencies are stabilized. (2) New 
credits are provided to help the coun- 
Ade- 
quate provision is made for the repay- 
credits in the form of 
goods, probably in raw materials most 


tries get on their feet again. (3) 


ment of the new 


of which do not compete 
States products but which will boost the 
President’s hemisphere program by re 
ducing the dependence of the Unit 
States on sources of supply much furt 

away and in dangero 


rewnons now 


near aggressive totalitarian states 


OUR TRADE WITH THE NATIONS REPRESENTED AT LIMA 


In spite of Germany's spectacular trade gains in Latin America 


in the last five years, the Reich has not yet regained its prewar 


hold on markets in this half of the world. Washington's new 


hemisphere program aims to increase our 
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trade in the Americas, and to build up a 


with United 


ul 





cooperative defense program to keep out 


g possible aggressors 
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at the left indicate, Argentine imports last year totaled 
$469,100,000, while Central America’s were only $876, 
400,000. Hence, dollar volume of our trade with Argen 


tina was more than twice that with Central America 
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Power Show Jammed 


30,000 attend annual exhi- 
bition. Trend is toward higher 
efficiency. 


Berore THE 13th National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering com- 
pletes its week’s run tonight (Dec. 10) 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
it is estimated that over 30,000 mechani- 
cal engineers, stationary engineers, and 
their executives will have checked over 
the offerings of 300 exhibitors. As al- 
ways, this biennial “Power Show” 
brought together under one roof prac- 
tically everything conceivable for the 
economical generation and distribution 
of power, plus instruments and tools and 
gadgets innumerable for the technical 
man. 

Since the broad general trend in power 
is ever toward higher efficiency, it was 
not surprising to find suppliers in the 
steam power field prepared to handle 
steam pressures well over 1,000 lb. per 
sq. in., and temperatures over 1,000 
deg. F. One manufacturer revealed a 


valve designed to operate at 2,500 Ib. 
Since higher pressures call for tighter 
piping, new techniques for ensuring tight 
welded joints were revealed, one of them 
being a method of heat-treating and 
normalizing joints by an ingenious elec- 
trical hookup. X-ray inspections of weld- 
ings for high-pressure service have be- 
come routine procedure. 


Show Aids Choice of Products 


Most interesting to the veteran power- 
showgoer are the undeclared wars among 
various groups of exhibitors in subsidiary 
fields: the unending war between coal 
and oil as a steam fuel, for instance, or 
the newer war between diesel and steam, 
or the one between welding and thread- 
ing for pipe-fitting. Truth is that each 
has its proper engineering sphere, and 
one of the biggest services of the Power 
Show is to enable the manufacturer and 
the user to find it. Leonardo Da Vinci’s 
wheelbarrow still competes successfully 
with the motor truck in many fields. 

Exhibits ranged from a new water- 
cooled coal stoker, whose inclined grates 
were agitated periodically to ensure com- 





New Jersey Paperboard Mill Will Supply New York 

















































































Last week Clifton Paperboard Co., 
Clifton, N. J., threw its newest 150- 
ton-per-day paperboard mill into 
high, bringing the combined produc- 
tion of three mills owned by Frank 
Desiderio and his seven sons to 
150,000 tons per year. The new mill, 
designed and built by Bagley & 
Sewall Co., is 307 feet long, and will 


turn out a sheet 136 inches wide. 
Austin Co. designed and erected a 
new mill building 428 feet long to 
house it. New York City furnishes 
raw materials to the Desiderios in 
the form of waste paper, and then 
purchases most of them back in the 
form of finished paperboard for 
packaging purposes. 
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plete combustion, to carbon dix 
fighting appliances, designed to « 
combustion; from conveyors for 
fuel in, to hydraulic removers fo 
the ashes of the fuel out. Cont; 
instruments for ensuring the « 
combustion of the fuel were ev: 
Refractories and insulation for . 
ing the heat units of the fuel wer 

Broadly classified, the 300 
included boilers, stokers, and 
steam plant apparatus; refractor 
insulation; instruments; piping, 
etc.; air conditioning and refrig: 
electrical apparatus; transmission 
ratus; materials-handling 
metals and alloys; machines, engi: 
motors; specialties ranging from 
treatment apparatus to lubricant 
drafting equipment. 

Most striking thing about the whok 
show was the general improvement 
showmanship manifested by the big | 
of exhibitors. When complex mechanisms 
were not completely demonstrated and 
explained by cut-aways and graphs and 
moving exhibits, there were competent 


equ ‘ 


sales engineers and demonstrators on thy 
job with competent explanations. Hit 
of the show included a full-scale my 
of a new conveyor which carried mate: 
from the first floor to the second and 1 
turn, a transparent operating model of 
dust-collecting system, a bar mill in mi: 
ature, and a model steel foundry 
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Automatic Lighting Control 


OwING TO THE PROXIMITY of neighboring 
buildings, which reflected and blocked a 
considerable amount of daylight alter- 
nately, the Van Camp Sea Food Co. ha 
a stiff lighting problem in its Termina 
Island, Calif., plant. Upshot was tha‘ 
General Electric Co. came into the pi 
ture and installed electronic controls 
which turn on electric light in the quan- 
tity needed, automatically, keeping the 
lighting level constant at all times. 


New Plant for Detroit 


AppInc To ITs CHAIN of 14 factories, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. is building : 
modern corrugated box plant in Detroit 
Operations will probably begin in April 


A. 8. A. Anniversary 

TWENTY YEARS AGo this fall, America 
Standards Association was organized 
supply industry with definite standards 
and safety codes. It begins its 2Ilst year 


—— 


of useful service with new projects fo 


standardizing building plans, materi: 
and equipment, for studying ways a 
means of occupational disease preventi: 
and for stationing a resident engineering 
representative in the Argentine to pro} 
gate American Standards and thus 
facilitate trade with South America. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Photograph Visualizer 
NewrsT DEVELOPMENT of Stein Bros. 
Mig. Co., Inc., 231 S. Green St., Chi- 


cago, is its Salesfoto Visualizer. Photo- 
graphs are held in proper sequence by 





hinges similar to those used in visual 
filing; the leather carrying case is zipped 
open and shut with a Talon Fastener. 


Metal Spray 

{ GASOLINE BLOw-TorcH, which holds 
fuel cost to a minimum, becomes the 
heating element in the new Turner Metal 
Spray Gun for all Jead-tin alloys. Turner 
Brass Works, Sycamore, IIl., its maker, 
says that it will melt standard rods or 
bars of solder and spray them with com- 
paratively low air-pressures. Applications 
range from automotive body work to the 
preparation of non-metallic objects for 
electro-plating. 


Self-Contained Copyist 


For OFFICES where space economy is a 
prime necessity, the new Unitype Hunter 
Electro-Copyist is being brought out by 








EE 
Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc., Syracuse, 


N. Y. Cabinet contains everything for 
photo-copying letters, drawings, etc., up 


to 14x19 in. Inbuilt drainage connec- 
tions are provided for the developing and 
fixing trays. 


Consumption Meter 


Owners or FieeTs of trucks, 
planes, and passenger cars are pricking 
up their ears at the news that the new 
Bowser Akraflo Fuel Consumption Me- 
ter will give an accurate accounting of 
all fuel used. S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has designed it on 
the positive displacement principle for 
easy attachment to any liquid-fuel-con- 
suming vehicle. 


buses, 


Twine Dispenser 

As A wrapper throws twine around a 
package, the same motion cuts the twine 
when he uses the Star Twine Dispenser, 


manufactured by Star Twine Dispenser 
Co., 24 Bluxome St., San Francisco. A 
renewable safety razor blade takes care 
of the cutting, speeding the work and 
saving twine. 


Water Softener 


ORIGINALLY DESIGNED for demonstrating 
the effectiveness of its larger zeolite 
water softening devices, a Faucet Model 
Softener is being marketed in its own 
right by Gudmundsen-Stratton Labora- 


tories, Inc., 522 N. Jefferson St., Mil- 
waukee. Its uses range from the soften- 
ing of water for shaving to the elimina- 
tion of “dishwater hands.” 


Combined Developer-Fixer 


One OF THE CHIEF worries of amateur 
photographers who do their own devel- 
oping is to avoid getting their “hypo” 
into their developer. Now, upsetting all 
tradition, comes American Scientific 
Products, Inc., 4674 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif., with a new combina- 
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tion developer and fixer in a single solu- 
tion for films. It will be sold under the 
name, “D+F.” 


Heat Circulator 


Ir wit Be Tove for Santa Claus to 
get through a fireplace in which a new 
Sentinel Fire-Place Circulator is placed, 
but heat will be more equitably dis 


tributed. As designed by C. T. Mudge 
Co., 139 S.E. Morrison St., Portland, 
Ore., air is drawn in the bottom louvers, 
warmed, and redistributed through the 
top louvers. 


All-Purpose Adhesive 

Tests rnpIcATE that the new Grip-Tite 
Label Paste, developed by Paisley Prod 
ucts, Inc., 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago, 
will hold labels on practically any sur- 
face, metal, plastics, 
ceramics, and lacquer. 


including glass, 


Sweeping Compound 

Turoven its researcu fellowship at 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, the Cotton 
Research Foundation, Cotton Exchange 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., has developed 
an efficient and Sweeping 
Compound made of cottonseed hull bran. 


economical 


Overhead Shovel 


ATTACHED TO A TRACTOR like the Cletrac, 
the Sargent Overhead Shovel and the 
Sargent Bulldozer act as counterweights 


to each other, the one going up when 
the other goes down. Other installations 
worked out by the manufacturer, Maine 
Steel, Inc., South Portland, Me., utilize 
the devices singly. Several types of 
buckets for the shovel are available. 

















i SAY, TOM, IS THAT 
THE BOSS USING 
OUR WASHROOM? 
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SURE, WE 
HAVE SCOTTISSUE 
TOWELS, TOO! 


* ©; 
Here’s why progressive management. 


now refuses to run washrooms on the 


M, able 


a ONE PLACE in your plant or office that 
most frequently reflects your attitude toward 
your employees is the washroom. Employees are 
quick to gauge your consideration for their health 
and good will by the kind of facilities you pro- 
vide here. 

Adequate, sanitary, well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated washrooms show employees that you are 
genuinely interested in their welfare and com- 
fort. Today’s “‘good-will” washroom means suf- 
ficient toilets and wash basins to handle rush- 
hour traffic, plenty of hot water, 
soap and a generous supply of 
individual Scot Tissue Towels. 

ScotTissue Towels are spe- 
cially processed to make them 
pliant, cloth-like and absorbent 





... that’s why they go farther . . . actually cost 
you less per year. By installing Scot Tissue Towels 
in all washrooms, you not only cut expenses, but 
also take an important step toward humanizing 
your industrial relations program. 

EXECUTIVES who wish to improve washroom conditions in their 
plants or offices will be interested in the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service. This service helps in the economical and scientific arrange- 
ment of washrooms to relieve congestion ... reduce waste and 
overhead expense .. . and create good will among employees. At 
your request a trained Scott Washroom Engineer will make a scientific 


survey of your washroom facilities without obligation to you. Please 
write Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Scot TissuE 
TOWELS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries 


BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, 
WALDORF AND SCOTTOWELS FOR HOMES 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 





Court Clarifies Wagner Act 


Consolidated Edison decision means that large 
intrastate utilities come under the law. But labor board 
is overruled on A.F.L. contract. 


By EXTENDING the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and at the 
same time rebuking the board for an 
abrupt order to abrogate a labor contract 
not proved to be obstructive to legal 
collective bargaining, the Supreme Court 
this week clarified several important 
points about the Wagner act. Business 
observers found these things outstand- 
ing in Monday’s decision on the Con- 
solidated Edison case: 

(1) Close influence of an intrastate 
business on interstate commerce again 
had been found sufficient cause to bring 
it under federal law. “Con Edison,” oper- 
ating entirely within the boundaries of 
New York State, was found to have such 
connections with interstate traffic and 
transport as to give the NLRB jurisdic- 
tion over its labor problems. This would 
mean that Pacific Gas & Electric in Cali- 
fornia, and other big utilities in other 
states, would fall into the same category. 
And the implication is that not only 
utilities, but all businesses whose opera- 
tions are important to the continued 
flow of the “stream of commerce,” must 
consider themselves a proper subject for 
federal concern. 


What “Evidence” Means 


(2) The NLRB’s guess of last spring 
that the Kansas City Stockyards deci- 
sion concerned it, too, was proved to be 
accurate. In that case, the Supreme Court 
warned Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
not to crack down in legal orders with- 
out giving fair notice and a chance for 
submission of additional evidence. NLRB 
immediately took the hint and changed 
the course of five cases, slowing them 
down so that intermediate reports of 
prospective rulings could be made prior 
to final orders. But the “Con Ed” case 
was already on its way at that time, 
having begun with a C.1.0. complaint 
against the company on May 5, 1937, 
and having continued to an order by the 
board on Nov. 10, 1937, that the com- 
pany should cease interfering with the 
C1.0. union, should reinstate six dis- 
charged workers, and should drop a con- 
tract with an A.F.L. group which it made 
early in June. This week the Supreme 
Court upheld the board in its attempt 
to end discrimination and to get the six 
employees rehired, but found no evidence 


that the A.F.L. contract was invalid. 

(3) Important, though largely over- 
looked in press reports, was the Supreme 
Court’s analysis of that part of the Wag- 
ner act which says that “the findings of 
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the board, if supported by evidence, 
shall be conclusive.” Arguments pro and 
con have swirled around attempted defi 
word “evidence” for the 

The this 
“substantial evidence,” 


nition of the 
past three 
Evidence means 
and this in plain language means 
relevant evidence as a reasonable m nd 


years, court said 


“such 


might accept as adequate to support a 
conclusion.” 

By and large, 
felt to have cleared the air in notable 


the court’s decision is 
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THE RIGHT COAL 
FOR EACH PURPOSE 


1t’ 


Coal is a vital raw material in the manufacture of heat, power, coke, 
gas and other needs. Each job demands some particular combination 
of qualities and properties that some particular coal can offer . . . 
once the properties are defined, and the source of supply located. 

Faced with this problem in its own business, Koppers determined 
the needs, located the coal seams that provided needed properties . . . 
and purchased and operates them. When you use Koppers Coal you 
cash in without cost on the engineering skill and expense involved in 
the original survey of needs and sources . . . 
careful production and preparation demanded by Koppers standards. 


KOPPERS COMPANY :- 


you benefit from the 
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respects, and perhaps to have taken some 
of the edge off the drive to amend the 
Wagner act. All Supreme Court rulings, 
in fact, since April, 1937, have supported 
the act; this week’s decision further 
strengthened the labor law’s standing 
while at the same time restricting arbi- 
trary or unreasonable procedure by 
NLRB. Of course the A.F.L. campaign 
against confirmation of NLRB Member 
Donald Wakefield Smith will be given 
more steam by the ruling. 

In a dozen court cases that are now 
in various stages, A.F.L. contracts are 
at issue. Realistic analysts point out, 
however, that the Consolidated Edison 
decision does not mean that A.F.L. con- 
tracts under dispute have been properly 
made; the court took pains to point out 
that each must rest on the evidence, 
and in its mention of the Greyhound 
case of last spring, the court indicated 
that some contracts could advance col- 
lective bargaining and others could 
hinder its application. 

Moreover, NLRB points out that the 
court has not sustained the legality of 
Consolidated Edison’s contract with the 
A.F.L. union, but has merely ruled that 
the board did not use proper procedure 
to ascertain whether the contract was 
valid. Now NLRB is expected to tackle 
the job again. 
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Store Signs Union Check-Off Pac 


Bloomingdale’s becomes a closed shop an: 
pay workers’ dues directly to union. Filene’s and 


will 


. bra. 


ham & Straus may be tackled soon. 


BLOOMINGDALE’s, uptown outpost of New 
York City’s big department stores, last 
week pioneered in another field when it 
became the nation’s first large retailer to 
sign a closed shop union agreement, with 
a “check-off” of union dues, for all non- 
supervisory employees. On the other side 
of the deal was the Department Store 
Organizing Committee of the C.1.0.’s 
United Retail and Wholesale Employees 
of America. After considerable discussion 
but with few dissenting votes, a meeting 
of the company’s 3,000 store and ware- 
house employees ratified the 26-month 
agreement, which provides for: 

1. Wage increases totaling about $150,- 
000 annually, including a general increase 
of $1 a week, with establishment of an 
$18-a-week minimum wage. 

2. Time and a half for daily overtime 
(an old Bloomingdale policy) . 

8. Impartial machinery for the adjust- 





Pennsylvania.Business Campaigns for Tax Reductions 


Meeting last week in Philadelphia, 
members of Pennsylvania’s Emer- 
gency Council of State Associations 
reviewed proposals for reducing the 
state’s capital stock and corporate 
income taxes. One piece of evidence 
used to demonstrate that high taxes 
are driving business out of the state 
was the map here, showing far-flung 
General Motors has plants located 


 - 
000 ¢ 
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Acme 
all over the East—except in Pennsyl- 
vania. Left to right: William James, 
president, Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce; Charles F. Zimmerman, 
treasurer, First National Bank of 
Huntingdon, Pa.; W. D. Fuller, chair- 
man, Curtis Publishing Co.; Clarence 
Turner, chairman, Tax Study Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia; Edward Hop- 


kinson, Jr., chairman, Drexel & Co. 





ment of disputes, headed by Wi 
Davis, chairman of the New Yo: 
Mediation Board, as impartial c} 

4. Closed shop. 

5. Check-off of union dues, \ 
not to exceed $1 per month per 1 

6. Seniority rights in relation to 

7. Reopening, on request of eit! 
of hours and wages question in F\ 
1940, with decision by impartial 
man if no agreement is reached 

Mutual bouquet-passing by st: 
union heads marked the signing of t 
agreement, concluded after long, care! 
and unpublicized negotiations closely fi 
lowing the pattern of last year’s Ma 
deal (BW—Jan1’38,p16) but going co 
siderably beyond it. Michael Schaay 
Bloomingdale president, hailed the “\ 
ion and statesmanship” of the 
leaders and the employees’ committe 
while Samuel Wolchok, president of th: 
union, declared himself “impressed” by 
the spirit in which management had car. 
ried on the bargaining. Wolchok c! 
that about 70% of the store’s employee: 
had joined the union before the signing 
of the contract. 


Tactics of Leaders Praised 


The comprehensiveness of the deal sur- 
prised even those observers who a year 
ago predicted a bright future for th 
union when it signed with Macy’s « 
ery, warehouse, and manufacturing de- 
partments. They felt much of the er 
should go to the long-term, quiet tactics 
of Wolchok and his right-hand 
Joseph Cooney, under whose leaders 
its slow and steady growth has « 
tinued until today it claims 60,000-odd 
members in some 250 locals in $7 states 
—there is even a local in Havana, Cuba 

Looking over the Retail and Wholesa 
Employees’ potential field of activity- 
estimated variously as between 5,000 (0) 
and 7,000,000 retail, wholesale, and ware- 
house workers—a survey today reveals 

1. While Bloomingdale’s is the first big 
store to sign a blanket contract for all 
its employees, the union already has 
agreements in New York covering all 
non-selling workers in Macy’s, Gimbel’, 
and Hearn’s. The Hearn contract was 
the first of the four, having been secured 
by the old Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association before it quit the 
AF.L. to become the present C.!.0 
union (BW—May8'37 p26) . 

2. Outside of New York, contracts of 
varying scope have been concluded with 
such stores as Rosenbaum, Frank & 
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cedar, and Kaufman, all of Pittsburgh, 
with Frank & Sedar’s Philadelphia out- 
-t. the John Irving shoe store in Boston, 
matter | retailers throughout the coun- 
uding some stores of F. W. Wool- 
H. L. Green, and other chains. 
ganization of wholesale employees, 
ined a place on the union letter- 
ead in the course of this year, is moving 
ahead, with St. Louis and New York in 
the van. Little or no headway has been 
made with the mail order houses since 
the 1987 strike at Montgomery Ward in 
Kansas City (BW—Oct30'37,p27). 
Probabilities for the near future are 
for continuation of the cautious advance 
on many local fronts, with big depart- 
ment stores remaining as major objec- 
tives. The union will play up the Bloom- 
ingdale agreement, together with the no- 
dispute record of such contracts as those 
with Gimbel’s and Macy’s, to disarm em- 
ployer suspicion and hostility. Naturals 
for early approach are Filene’s of Boston 
and Abraham & Straus of Brooklyn, both 
affiliated with Bloomingdale’s. The union 
lost an NLRB election last year at Abra- 


sca 


who ga 


ham & Straus, while interested observers | 


will watch particularly closely what hap- 


pens at Filene’s, where a much-publicized | 


and successful employee representation 
plan has Jong been in operation. 


New Industries 


Cleveland shows results of 
its plan for getting them. Paepcke 
stresses public relations. 


CLEVELAND and Container Corp., a city- 
and-industry team with a story to tell, 
got together this week to tell it, gave 
many another business community some- 
thing to think about. 
Container Corporation of 
which is headed by one of the young 
generation of “practical managers,” Wal- 
ter P. Paepcke, acted as spokesman for 
57 new factories which have come to 
Cleveland during the past year. One of 
the new businesses in the area is the 
plant formally opened this week by Con- 
tainer Corp., which makes folding paper 
boxes, corrugated shipping cases, and 
boxes. Paepceke, 42-year-old exponent of 
scientific management who created a 
deal of talk last month by his question- 
naire to stockholders on their personal 


America, 


likes and dislikes, sentiments, and philos- | 


ophies, acted as a principal speaker at 
the self-analyzing forum organized by 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce to 
discuss the “Cleveland Plan.” 

(bout ten months ago, a number of 
Cleveland business men and civic leaders 
decided to set up a counter-offensive 
against the decentralization trend which 
had cut down the city’s productive totals. 
A brass-tacks job of promotion to stimu- 
late new enterprise and the expansion of 
existing business was undertaken by a 
broadly representative joint committee. 
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THESE ATTRACTIVE BOOKCASES 
MAKE SPLENDID CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 











for Home and Office 


Globe-Wernicke sectional and solid end 
bookcases combine utility and economy. 
They are good examples of fine wood 
craftsmanship and permit room rearrange- 
ment at your pleasure. Made in a variety 


of styles and finishes .. 


. a wonderful Christ- 


mas gift. Sold by furniture, office equip- 
ment and department stores. 


FREE—ask our local dealer for a copy of 
32-page booklet, ‘The World's Best Books” 


or write direct to us. 
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Left: Ben Franklin style solid 
end bookcase 
sizes, popular prices 


. several 


Upper right: Ambassador sec- 
tional bookcase “grows as 


your library grows 


Lower right: Ardmore style 


solid end bookcase, glass 


doors shelves adjustable 


every half inch 
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Approximately 500 individuals weighed 
in with their help. 

Besides impressing the market-value 
of the Cleveland area on outsiders, the 
campaign developed effective plans for 
building confidence throughout iocal busi- 
ness and the public. Enthusiasm has been 
spurred by the acquisition of new busi- 
nesses guaranteeing occupation of a mil- 
lion square feet of floor space. Some 
12,000 salesmen are now taking part in 
the campaign, and nearly every agency 
in the city is sold on its effectiveness. 


Convincing the Public 


As spokesman for Cleveland’s new 
industries at the meeting which drew 
national attention to the Cleveland Plan 
this week, Mr. Paepcke emphasized 
sound public relations. As he summed it 
up for Bustness Weex’s observer at the 


meeting: “The remedy for our present 
difficulties is not to be found at banquet 
meetings or in a lot of publicized veiled 
threats. The public must be convinced of 
two things: that the business enterprise 
is serving a useful purpose, and that busi- 
ness has fundamental problems which 
must be understood by all. And I feel 
that we have to go to our people—to 
our employees and stockholders alike— 
and tell them our story. We have to 
listen to theirs, too. And then we can 
end the mistrust which comes from 
misunderstanding.” 

The Cleveland Plan may turn out to 
be a notable development of such a 
philosophy—and if it works in Cleveland, 
which had about as much misunderstand- 
ing in 1936 and 1937 as any place in 
the country, business observers figure it 
will work anywhere. 


Launch Coast Employers Union 


Roger Lapham’s plan for a united front of 
employer groups in various industries gets its first trial 
in the new San Francisco Employers’ Council. 


A First test of the One-Big-Union-of- 
Employers idea, which may become one 
of the outstanding labor relations de- 
velopments of 1939, has got under way 
quietly in San Francisco with the an- 
nouncement this week by Roger D. 
Lapham, chairman of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., that the San 
Francisco Employers’ Council has been 
formed as a means of collective bargain- 
ing by employers. The joint action plan 
was successfully pioneered on a Coast- 
wide basis by the Waterfront Employers 
Association and on a citywide basis by 
the Association of San Francisco Distrib- 
utors in the recent warehouse strike. 

Principal business groups and _ lead- 
ing individual employers in San Fran- 
cisco are members of the new San Fran- 
cisco council. Mr. Lapham (BW—Sep3 
*38,p15) is chairman; Almon E. Roth, 
“the collegiate mariner” chief executive 
of the Waterfront Employers Association 
of the Pacific Coast (BW—Sep24'38,p32) 
is president. While the group has state- 
wide and even Coastwide plans (BW— 
Nov26'38,p25) , present activities will be 
confined to San Francisco. 


Council’s Aims and Organization 


Purposes of the Council will be to: 
(1) secure collective action by employ- 
ers; (2) promote organization of autono- 
mous employer groups and their coop- 
eration in labor relations; (3) foster 
recognition of employers’ right to bar- 
gain collectively; (4) maintain a clear- 
ing house for labor relations information. 

The Council differs from other em- 
ployers’ associations, Mr. Lapham points 
out, because each group represented in 


the top organization is an autonomous 
body with full power to conduct its own 
industrial relations, but it gets full sup- 
port of all groups and members of the 
Council, if, as, and when necessary. 
The Council is made up of 23 repre- 
sentatives—no more than two from each 
of the member groups and a half-dozen 
or so individual employers in fields that 
as yet have no industry-wide organiza- 
tions. Principal groups represented in the 
Council include the Association of San 
Francisco Distributors, the Hotel Em- 
ployers Association, Building Owners 
and Managers Association, Motor Car 
Dealers Association, the Central Califor- 
nia Chapter of Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Waterfront Employ- 
ers Association of San Francisco, the 
Draymen’s Association, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce and Junior 


Chamber, and the San Francisco Real 


Estate Board. The Retailers’ Council, a 
department store group, is expected to 
participate but has not yet voted offi- 
cially on affiliation. 

The philosophy and objectives of the 
new setup are based on 20 years of labor 
experience (some of it bitter) in San 
Francisco and, in the view of many ob- 
servers, place the city by the Golden 
Gate well ahead of the procession in the 
handling of employer-employee relation- 
ships. 

Resources of information and technique 
developed by the venerable Industrial 
Association are absorbed by the new 
Council along with the lessons learned 
during the brief but spectacular career 
of the Committee of Forty-three. An- 
nouncement of the Council’s formation is 
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notably free from references t: 
truistic purposes. The Council 
claim, for instance, that its pro; 
benefit unions as well as e¢1 
Notably absent, too, are any 
to “communist agitation” in t 
of labor. In brief the announce: 
sents the council precisely for \ 
—without pretensions, other t! 
of self-interest, and without re: 
The general point of view of 
organization will reflect that « 
Lapham. The genial, white-haired 
faced chairman of the Amer 
waiian Steamship Co. is one of t! 
of executives that 
should abandon the “stuffed-shir' 
tle-to-the-finish attitude toward 
ized labor and substitute one of 
able, frank discussion in arriving 
derstandings. Lapham, a native NN 
Yorker and Harvard graduate, has | 
confidence (although sometimes 
ingly given) of Harry Bridges’ ob 
ous longshoremen and Harry Lun 
seamen. This was shown by their 
tude toward him when he addres 
San Francisco Labor Town Meeti: 
ing the 1936-37 waterfront strike 


believes e1 


A Shrewd Negotiator 


San Francisco still talks of an inciden: 
early last summer when, at a luncheo 
for President Roosevelt on Treasur 
Island, Roger Lapham passed up emp! 
chairs at tables of other leading busir 
executives to find a place next to Harn 
Bridges with a group of his associates 
Mr. Lapham wanted to find out, he sa 
what these men were like as men, no! 
names—what they were thinking abou 

Mr. Lapham’s realistic attitude toward 
labor leaders carries right through to th 
conference table where nothing gets by 
him. With the starch out of his neck 
(to use Harry Bridges’ phrase) he sets 
about the job of negotiating a uni 
contract that is as advantageous, reason- 
able and workable as possible. Mr. Lap- 
ham, incidentally, is known as one o! 
the shrewdest poker players in Sa 
Francisco. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Looking into the Record 


Founpep BY THE LATE Edward A. F 
lene, Boston merchant, for nonpartisa! 
research into contemporary social an¢ 
economic problems, the Twentieth © 

tury Fund this week set its labor con 
mittee to work on a survey of collectiy 
bargaining in the United States. Wil 
liam H. Davis, chairman of the New 
York State Mediation Board and men- 
ber of the President’s Commission 00 
Industrial Relations in Great Britain 
and Sweden, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which plans to center its wor! 
on intensive studies of six or eight lead 
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‘ng U.S. industries. The other members 
rr the committee are William L. Chenery, 
eat 
National Mediation Board 
Sumner H. Slichter and Edwin E. Witte, 
professors of economics at Harvard and 
Wisconsin Universities, respectively. 


Borden’s Tells the Women 


60.000 DETROIT HOUSEWIVES are now re- 
ceiving weekly messages from their milk- 
man. Attractive, folders, 
illustrated with simple but striking col- 
ored charts and drawings, tell Borden 
eystomers such things as how Detroit 

its milk, what role Borden plays, 

distribution of the company’s reve- 
nue dollar, average wages of each em- 
ployee group, how milk prices to farmer 


easy-to-read 


and consumer are determined. 


Making Cooperation Pay 


CoopERATION between management and 
labor may be a high-sounding ideal to 
a lot of people, but to New York’s Fed- 
eration Bank and Trust Co. and its 
square-jawed president, Jeremiah D. 
Maguire, it’s been a practical working 
policy for six years. Not only is the bank 
owned jointly by industry and labor and 
directed by a board composed of seven 
industrialists and seven labor leaders, 
but the bank undertakes to make its 
own ideal of cooperation effective in 
other businesses. Whenever a client—be 
it a business man or union—gets tangled 
up in a labor problem, the bank calls in 
both parties and tries to straighten things 
out around a conference table. 


How About the Machine? 


A NATION-WIDE sTupy on the relation 
of the machine to employment and the 
standard of living got under way this 
week, pushed by the American Society 
of Tool Engineers. Under the general 
chairmanship of John M. Younger, Ohio 
State professor of industrial engineer- 
ing, various committees are to examine 
the problem from different angles, and 
are hoping for the cooperation of indus- 
trial, governmental, and labor bodies. 


Toledo Steps Out Again 


FOLLOWING THE LEAD of individual com- 
panies and industries elsewhere in telling 
their stories to employees and the public, 
Toledo set the pace last month for com- 
munity-wide studies on such matters as 
capital investment per employee, taxes, 
distribution of sales dollar, and disposi- 
tion of earnings. Designed to lessen mis- 
understanding of the financial policies of 
industry, the study was initiated by To- 
ledo Associates, local industrial associa- 
tion, and covers eight large Toledo indus- 
tries in various fields. Sample findings: 
for every job, from $1,000 to over $27,000 
had to be invested, an average of $4,129 
per employee; of 1929 earnings, $327 per 
stockholder was retained for reinvestment 
in the business; in 1937, $60 per share- 
holder was plowed back in to make jobs. 


of Collier's; William M. Leiserson, | 
chairman; | 
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TECISION TAGE GSSUTES 


long’ Job-like 


Precision . . . infinite care, machining each part to 


the closest tolerances . a constant eve on the 
future job of every Twin Dise Clutch as it is being 
built . . . this is your assurance of faithful, long-lived 
performance in the field. Should an accident or sud. 


den emergency arise, parts depots and in- ~ 
° 2 
stant service are as close as your telephone. 
At every point, Twin Disc protects the 


man on the job with clutches built for the job. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO., 1365 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 





Your name stamped in Gold on this book FREE 


At no additional cost to you, we will stamp your 
name, or a friend’s name, in gold on the front cover 
of any copy of Ivey’s Salesmanship Applied ordered 


from this advertisement. This is a special Christmas Salesmanship 
offer, limited to acceptance before January 1, 1939. - A 

; ; Applied 
Salesmanship Applied 


By Pau. W. Ivey 


Sales Counselor; Professor of Mathematics 
University of Southern California 





2nd Edition, goo pages 


ERE is the latest, revised edition of the Ivey lectures on salesmanship. Brings 
you the same wealth of illuminating and helpful detail that Professor Ivey employs 

on the platform. Covers every element of successful personal selling. Gives y 

practical methods. Shows their application in scores of anecdotes and illustrations 

from actual selling experience. Sales forces of many leading concerns have benefited 

from this course. You can too. 

Do you want to make a friend a gift combining personal thoughtfulness with real ut 


* 


you want a copy of this book that you will doubly prize Then take advantage of 
stamping offer. Send the coupon today (Proper remittance should be enclosed with 
and, of course, stamped copies are not returnable.) 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Ivey—Salesmanship Applied according to the terms checked 
O With name stamped in gold I enclose $3.00 and understand that stamped boo!) 
not returnable. (Offer expires Jan. 1, 1939.) 
O For 10 days’ examination: without gold stamping 
postage in 10 days or return book postpaid. (Postage paid if cash a 
Print name to be stamped here 
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I will send $3.00 plus fe 
com panie 
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So Many Readers! 


Report on Life’s survey says 
leading weeklies are perused by 


60,000,000. 


For THE THIRD QUARTER of 1938, Collier's 
had a paid circulation of 2,634,000, Lib- 
erty 2,485,000, Life 2,030,000, and The 
Saturday Evening Post 3,055,000. But, 
in that same period, 15,900,000 people 
(10 years old or older) read Collier's, 
14,000,000 read Liberty, 17,300,000 read 
Life, and 12,900,000 read The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

That’s what Life says it discovered, 
and this week it released its initial re- 
port on a “Continuing Study of Maga- 
zine Audiences,” begun last summer. Life 
has been claiming that more than eight 
people were reading each issue of the 
magazine. It has been convinced that net 
paid circulation (which is the figure 
given in the reports of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations) is not an adequate meas- 
ure of actual circulation. Last summer 


it set out to find a truer estimate of cir- 
culation, and called in a committee to 
make a study of magazine “audiences”— 
the committee consisting of such able 
market researchers as Paul Cherington, 
Archibald Crossley, Samuel E. Gill 
(Crossley’s director of research), and 
Darrell B. Lucas, assistant professor of 
marketing at New York University. 

The first report of the committee is 
wholly concerned with the number of 
people who see each of four weekly mag- 
azines. To find that out, a miniature cen- 
sus was planned, including samples of 
each geographical section, of the popula- 
tion groups in each section, of the color, 
sex, and age of each group (going all the 
way down to the 10-year-olds—a depth 
that isn’t often plumbed in magazine sur- 
veys), of every type of industrial, com- 
mercial, and farm activity, and finally of 
five different standards of living. At the 
finish, the findings of the survey were 
projected to the population base. 

The Crossley interviewers who handled 
the survey carried with them four sam- 
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ples of the four weekly mag 
copies having been on sale { 
mately four weeks at the tim: 
terview. In all, 8,030 people 
tioned as to whether they ha 
magazines, how much, and wh: 
read in each issue. 

An innovation in magazine 
Life’s method of “confusion « 
71% of the cases, the intery 
ried along, with three maga 
weeks old, a copy of one maga 
would not be published for 
Four people out of every hu 
they had seen something in t 
lished magazine, and thus ina 
ports were weeded out of the s 


What the Survey Showed 


The results of the Life surv: , 
at one and the same time to furnix 
whopping sales argument for 1 
in general as an advertising me: 
weekly magazines especially, 
course, for Life in particular. 

Though Life managed to come 
in most categories of the survey 
out in the age group 45 and over, » 
The Saturday Evening Post was 
Life lowest in readership; Life and ( 
lier’s tied with 14% of the D 
group, Collier’s took the lead i 





Akron Hits the Publicity Jack-Pot With Its Rubber Ball 


Wide World 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Firestone pasted 
chewing gum on their costumes, and made 
the pun clear with “gum dipped” signs. 
Russell Firestone, on the right, found the 
idea amusing. 


What the Rose Bowl is to Pasadena, the Mardi Gras to 
New Orleans, the Ak-Sar-Ben to Omaha—that’s what 
the Rubber Ball may become to Akron. Or so Chamber 
of Commerce officials and rubber executives were hop- 
ing this week as publicity given last Friday’s extrava- 
ganza began to roll across the nation. 

The Rubber Ball began, ostensibly, as a charity show 
by an art league. Then the rubber firms saw its promo- 


C. W. Seiberling, 77-year-old vice-president 
of the firm founded by his brother “F.A.”, 
was chosen king of the ball, and strutted 
like a youngster with pretty Queen 
Jeanette Verheyden. 


Col. David N. Goodrich and S. B. 
son, Goodrich chairman and pres 
found Miss Rosalie Aspell charming in 


her keroseal-treated silk costume. Robert 


son’s suit was also of impregnated cloth 


tion possibilities and vied with one another in f 
means of weaving their varied rubber products 
the ball plans. Prizes given for the most beau 
original, and grotesque costumes brought 1,800 gw 
to the Mayflower hotel as giant water bottles, 
tubes, and other caricatures of rubber products. 
reel men were called in to carry the message of rubber! 
decorative qualities to the nation. 
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ag up; ( ollier’s had the highest reader- 
" PruuJmhip in the rural non-farm population 
me Ol the MA cup and the farm population group, 
le © quill ife wos lowest in the farm group; Col- 
ha ad + ior's le! in the South with 12.5%; Life 
hat they halfilias lowest with 9.6%; Collier's was the 
f.vorite in the group owning cars made 
me SUR +, 1931 or before. 
Con'rol.” i But the reverberations were coming in 
‘Vicvers ca fill on before the survey was released this 
Bazines f eek. Said the Crowell Publishing Co., 
a » a full page newspaper ad: “To Adver- 
. ‘ers and Advertising Agencies ...A 
Unred sail correction! Despite the flattering total 
the unpub. we wish to make it clear that Col- 
#ecurate ~ He had no part... in the conduct of 
» Survey, ‘his survey. Nothing in our experience 
ed _,. justifies an assumed readership of 
15,900,000... .A national survey re- 
ve\ 


ManagMeently made by our own circulation de- 
partment indicated that Collier’s might 
have as many as 7,032,454... . Until 
some standards better than those of the 
fo and, {udit Bureau are available, we will con- 
) tinue to claim for Collier’s 2,633,878 net 





ne out bet Maid A.B.C, circulation—average for the 
vey, it lot Mi hird quarter of 1938.” 
VET. Wher 
as hig! 
Pp and (Col. e - 4 coal 
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———= > Hotel Phone Calls 


TeN- AND FIFTEEN-CENT charges for tele- 
phone calls on the “swindle sheets” of 
New York salesmen are “out” after Jan. 
1. This week, New York’s Public Service 
Commission ruled that such calls can be 
charged only at the five-cent rate, re- 
gardless of whether the phones are oper- 
ated by the telephone company or indi- 
vidual hotels. Furthermore, the commis- 
son ruled that hotels can charge only 
five cents for long distance calls costing 
up to 50 cents, and 10 cents for calls 
over that amount. 


Lion and Lamb Act 


THAT PERPETUAL TALK about a press- 
radio war was given the lie in New York 
City last week when the New York Sun 
permitted radio station WOR to scoop 
the paper on its own All-American foot- 
ball selections by a full 15 hours. But 
one swallow doesn’t make a summer, and 
both radio and the press are keeping a 
wary eye on each other’s antics. Still 
fresh in the mind of radio is the big 
tine in 4 °¢2d-off which the newspapers gloatingly 
Robert: gave CBS when Orson Welles threw the 
1 cloth. @@ ation into a panic with his “War of the 
Worlds” broadcast. 


’. 1, Taking Out the Boom 


CoNFIRMING PREDICTIONS (BW—Nov19 













Robert 


esident, 


nutifu, ie | 

neal 8.p40), radio station WQXR in New 

see York City, the nation’s only high-fidelity 
iTés 


station, this week announced that begin- 
News J ing Dec. 10 it would market a line of 
ibber: #™ *acio sets which would “improve recep- 
tion of the range of audible sounds” and 
eliminate “boominess.” The WQXR 11- 









tube receivers will be made under the 
supervision of station engineers by the 
Ansley Radio Corp. and will sell for 
$135, including installation costs. An 
electric record-player is obtainable for | 
$30 extra. The sets are not equipped 
with short wave bands. 


Townsends Add Another 


Tur TOWNSEND BROTHERS have a new 
disciple. To the list of big-time advertis- 


ers using their technique of evaluating | 
advertising copy by measuring it against | 


a check-list of 27 points has been added 
the name of Gillette Safety Razor Co 
Gillette joins Bristol-Myers, Quaker Oats, 
Philco, and Wrigley in the select circle 
of Townsendites (BW—Jun18’238,p34) 


That Co-op Exemption 

“NOTHING IN THIs Act shall prevent a 
cooperative association from returning 
to its members, producers, or consumers 
the . . . net earnings or surplus resulting 


from its trading operations. . . .” This is | 


the concluding provision of the Robin- 
son-Patman act, but it doesn’t exempt 
a division of earnings from trading oper- 


ations if those operations violate the | 


act’s other general prohibitions on price 
ciscrimination. Specifically, in their first 
consideration of this section of the act, 
Federal Trade Commission attorneys 
argue that it doesn’t exempt the rebating 
of brokerage commissions illegally col- 


lected by a group of individual buyers | 
organized in a “cooperative” such as the | 


Quality Bakers of America. This opinion 
is in a brief filed by FTC attorneys with 
the full commission last week. 


K.O. and O.K. 


THE LOSS-LEADER LAWS in the various 
states keep bouncing in and out of court. 
Pennsylvania’s Fair Practice Act, pro- 
hibiting the sale of merchandise below 
cost, was declared unconstitutional Jast 
week by a lower court in Pittsburgh. 
Colorado’s Unfair Practices Act, similarly 
forbidding sales below cost, was upheld 
in district court in Denver, and a per- 
manent injunction granted the Food 
Distributors Association restraining a 
local chain group from selling loss leaders. 


Selling Sleep 


Ir was the whirlwind Mr. Elmer Wheel- 
er, slogan-coiner, who used to say (and 
still does), “Don’t Sell the Steak—Sell 
the Sizzle!” The 23-year-old National 
Association of Bedding Manufacturers, 
meeting in Chicago last week, woke up 
and decided to go to work on a publicity 
campaign along sizzle lines—selling the 
public on sleep, rather than on mattresses. 
Though a few manufacturers like Sim- 
mons, Spring-Air, and Serta-Sleeper have 
done some advertising, the industry as a 
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Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 








Western Electric Company 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 
Group IV, Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New Yor 
Bank of the Manhattan Con pany 

Bigelow-Sanford Carper ¢ 
| American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
|| The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U.S 
Copper & Brass Research Assn 


Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc | 
The Texas Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
Holmes & Edwards Division 
j » o "ff 2 y ' 
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whole has been pretty drowsy. In all, the 
industry consists of 1,500 plants, which 
will have an output this year of about 
$85,000,000 worth of springs and mat- | 
tresses, $3,000,000 worth of pillows. 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue | 


Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. | 
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The Business Record, State by State 


Percent Gain or Loss from First Nine Months 1937 to First Nine Months 1938 


owe fj 
States by Regional Groups Ho 


Housebold Ordinary Electric 


Passenger Gasoline Refrigerator Life Insuranc Farm O 
Car Sales Consumption | Sales ‘ales Income Power Output 


New England 55 , mae 
Maine “ —— 
New Hampshire it 
Vermont +. 7 
Massachusetts _9 
Rhode Island 24 

Connecticut -16 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 





East North Central. —63 


aa re —67 
Indiana 

Illinois ... 52 
Michigan .... 75 
Wisconsin .. —56 
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West North Central. 


Minnesota 

lowa 

Missouri . me 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakota... 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
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South Atlantic. . 
Delaware 
Maryland , 
District of Columbia | 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina. . 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
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East South Central. | 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


+ 


West South Central. 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas .. 


Mountain 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming .. 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
\rizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific 
Washington . 


Oregon 
California 


UNITED STATES 
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Traders Calm and Careful 


As European troubles become less of an influence, 


American markets regain tranquillity. Leading industries 


report steady operations. 


Evrore’S TROUBLES having pretty much 
faded into the background, markets 
in this country were calm if not opti- 
mistic this week. There were fewer trad- 
ers in securities who, prepared to jump 
at their own shadows, conjured up ghosts 
f business recession out of less-than- 
seasonal declines in a few important lines. 
{nd there were many who, having stuck 
to the sidelines for weeks, ‘vere once 
again buying stocks. 


Adverse Factors Ignored 


This calmer frame of mind enabled 
the markets to surmount a variety of 
more or less important obstacles. Among 
these might be noted the renewed de- 
line 1: the British pound at midweek, 
the numerous relatively small but sig- 
nificant labor disturbances, and the sus- 
pension from trading of McKesson & 
Robbins securities on Tuesday after a 
stockholder won a plea for an equity 
receivership on allegations of extensive 
falsifications of accounts in one of the 
company’s divisions. 

There wasn’t a lot of specific news 
on the constructive side of the markets, 


90 Stocks 
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but the most was made of what there 
was. For example, the relative steadi- 
ness of steel operations around 60% 
of capacity led to fairly general predic- 
tions of increased output after the turn 
of the year. Automobile operations con- 
tinue at the Car- 
loadings are holding up better than is 
to be expected at this time of year. 
Production of electric energy is at the 
highest level in 15 months and only 
slightly below the all-time high recorded 
in September, 1937. 

Incidentally, that electric energy fig- 
ure carries considerable significance. The 


vear’s best levels. 


utility companies, given a continuation 
of business improvement, may expect 
output a year hence to top all previous 
records by a substantial margin. Hence 
they are confronted with the necessity 
of expanding to care for future growth 
as well as for emergency requirements 
as set forth in the armament program. 

Preliminary indications on utility 
building budgets reflect these factors. 
There are items like the %75,000,000 
expansion figure announced by Com- 
monwealth Edison of Chicago. Conserv- 


50 Industriel 


20 Utility 
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atively, utility construction budgets for 
1939 could run fairly well over half a 
billion dollars. If there was some relief 
from Washington's oppression, it is to 
be expected that utility stocks 
better market for 


would 
rise. Given a their 
stocks, utility executives could see their 
way clear to do equity financing, and 
under 


much more liberal in their attitude to- 


those circumstances would be 
ward expansion expenditures 


This is one very substantial factor 
in the growing optimism in copper cir 
cles in the last two weeks. This improve 
ment in sentiment began even while the 
price of copper abroad was on the tobog 
gan. It picked up vigor in a big way 
this week after the 
showed a keenly realistic 
further restricting shipments of the red 


metal by producers. 


Quotas Cut to 100% 


A fortnight ago the cartel abandoned 
unlimited production by 
quotas of 110% of 
effective Jan. 1. This week's action, how 


international cartel 
attitude by 


announcing 
standard tonnages, 
ever, was much more drastic. The com 
mittee announced that shipments would 
as of Dec. 15, and 
further cut to 


improved the 


be restricted to 105% 
that would be 
100% on Jan. 1. This 


chances of holding the domestic price 


quotas 


at 11d¢ a lb. even though the foreign 

price continues below that level. 
Statistics on the 

dustry 


metal in 
The 
week, 


consum- 


domestic 
continue quite favorable. 


figures on zinc, published this 
November 

$3,693 
October's 


since September, 


show deliveries to 
gain 


best 


moderate 
$3.355, and the 
1937. The 
shipments continued fairly well ahead 


ers at tons, a 


over 
figure on 


of production, although the latter rose 
to 40,348 in November compared with 


BONDS DAY BY DAY 


Unit. Deliers per $100 Bond 


U. S. Goverament * 
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20 Industrie! * 
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36,740 in October. As a result, accumu- 
lated supplies of the metal shrank to 
120,778 tons, compared with the June 
high of 149,671. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that apparent consumption of zinc above 
43,000 tons for the third successive 
month isn’t enough to put the 
people into a good frame of mind. They 
are still decidedly worried over pros- 
pects after Jan. 1 when the reduction 
in the United States tariff on the metal 
goes into effect. 


zinc 


Quotas Stun Sugar 


Wallace’s 1939 figures take 
trade by surprise and hit prices a 


hard blow. 


Sec. Henry Watiace and the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration’s sugar 
section this week handed the sugar trade 
a stunning blow in the form of 1939 
quotas which are ‘way above general 
expectations on consumption. This being 
only one of several such jolts meted out 
by Washington in the last two years, 
there has arisen a new wail from pro- 
ducing areas which is sure to come to the 
ears of legislators when the new Congress 
convenes in January. 

The new quotas at once knocked 15¢ 
a ewt. off the price of raw sugar, and 
producers are becoming convinced that 
the Department of Agriculture is set on 
neutralizing the benefits which are sup- 
posed to flow from quotas. The new quota 
has knocked the price of sugar down as 
much as Cuba is supposed to benefit 
from the proposed cut in the American 
duty on Cuban sugar, and that doesn’t 
do the State Department’s trade nego- 
tiators any good. And finally, the drop 
in price of raw sugar on the quota an- 
the sugar refining 
industry to absorb another inventory 
loss at a time when profits are strictly 
presumably, — will 


nouncement forces 


puny. Consumers, 


benefit. 


Effort at Amendment in View 


The most direct result of all this will 
be to throw back to Congress the whole 
sugar problem, which the Sugar Act of 
1937 was supposed to settle, at least 
until the end of 1940. More specifically, 
there is sure to be a concerted effort at 
amendment of the act’s section 201 which 
tells Triple A how to compute the quotas. 

A year ago the sugar section took the 
actual domestic consumption of the 12 
months ended Oct. 31, 1937, and based 
the quota for 1938 on that data. By this 
method it arrived at a total figure of 
6,861,761 short tons of raw sugar. Had 
the same method been employed this 
vear, the trade estimates that the quota 
for 1939 would have been around 6,600,- 
000 tons, and that very probably 
wouldn't have depressed prices. 


But the AAA shifted its method of 


computing quotas. This time it employed 
average domestic consumption for the 
years 1935 and 1936 which figures out 
104.2 lb. per capita. Then it apparently 
estimated probable population at the 
middle of next year, and multiplied this 
estimate of some 131,135,000 people by 
104.2. Thus it came out with a quota of 
6,832,157 tons. 

The sugar trade believes actual 1938 
consumption of sugar in the United 
States will not total much more than 
6,500,000 tons. A quota for 1939 which 
is some 300,000 tons in excess of 1938 
consumption, therefore, was a decided 
shock notwithstanding the fact that 
everyone hopes for higher consumption 
in 1939 than in 1938. 

It will be recalled that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cut the 1938 quotas 
from 6,861,761 to 6,780,566 tons in June 
(BW—Jun11°38,p40) after the price of 
sugar had come close to equalling the all- 
time low. Then, in August, with condi- 
tions unimproved, Sec. Wallace an- 
nounced that there would be no realloca- 
tion of deficiencies under the beet sugar 
quotas (BW—Aug2?7’38,p33). 

Failure to reallocate has the effect of 
reducing quotas. That is, when the beet 
areas fail to fill their quotas and AAA 
says it won’t reallocate the deficiency 
to areas which could supply the sugar, 
the over-all quota is proportionately re- 
duced. In this case, the reduction 
amounted to perhaps 300,000 tons, and 
it strengthened the sugar market sub- 
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stantially. Watching that autu: 
price, Sec. Wallace may hav: 
spired to raise the 1939 quota 


to protect consumers. 


The following tabulation s!} 
the quota is divided betwe« 
areas supplying sugar to the « 
United States (figures in short 


sugar value): 
Initial 
Quota 
for 1939 
. 1,954,303 
958,994 
815,810 


Cuba 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico...... 
Philippines 

Virgin Islands. .... 
Other offshore areas 2 


9,115 
7,004 


4,818,080 
1,584,524 
429,553 


Total offshore... 


ee Ge BR cc aasss 
iy We SN ccncena 


Final 
Quota 
for 193s 
1,953.75 
922,08 
815,58 
991,02 

3,92 
80,68 


4,767,049 
1,584,083 
429,434 


Total all sources 6,832,157 6,780,56¢ 


*This 1938 ‘‘final”’ 


consideration quota deficiencies 


figure does not 


and, 


materially above actual shipments int 


tive channels. 


RFC and Newsprint 


Federal agency lends mone: 
for Texas project, to use yelloy 


pine. 


WITH LOCAL NEWSPAPER publishers por 


ing up $429,000 and the Reconst: 
Finance Corp. lending $3,425,000 


promises to take a hand in the S 


ee | 
THE CREDIT RESERVOIR 


Relation of deposits to reserves of 
all Federal Reserve member banks 
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| Net demand 
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owing newsprint industry. Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc., plans to break ground | 
for a 36,000,000 plant near Lufkin im- 
»ediately after the turn of the year and 
expects to be in operation by the end 
f 1989. 

This, the first newsprint mill under- 
taking to use Texas yellow pine, follows 
the experiments of the late Charles 
Holmes Herty, who pioneered new sprint 
manufacture in the Southeast’s slash 
vine areas. The company has acquired 
timber tracts on which it puts a value 
of $810,000, and a half interest in the 
{ngelina & Neches River Railroad which 
will link its mill to leading railroads in 
the area. The plant, to have a capacity 
of 50,000 tons a year, is to be built by 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott Corp. 





Registers Stock with SEC 


The company has registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
100,000 shares of preferred stock and 
20,000 shares of common. Of the latter, 
100,000 shares are reserved for conver- 
sion of the preferred stock. The com- 
pany states that cash subscriptions to | 
the stock total $1,615,000. 

The RFC loan is payable in monthly | 
instalments of $20,000 over the five years 
beginning Jan. 1, 1941. Officers are 
Emest L. Kurth, head of the Angelina | 
County Lumber Co., president; S. W. 
Henderson, Jr., of Lufkin, secretary; 
{rthur Temple, vice-president; and Al- 
bert Newcombe of Perkins-Goodwin Co., 
New York, treasurer. Perkins-Goodwin 
is listed as a holder of 42,916 shares of 
common stock, 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





What Price? 

Tue General Motors—Cornell World 
Price Index, released this week, raises a 
basic and nettlesome question: What is 
a price? The American thinks of the price 
of cotton as a certain number of cents, 
the Londoner as a certain number of 
pence, the German as a certain number 
of a variety of marks—gold marks, aski 
marks, etc. The collaborators on this in- 
dex had to reduce these various indicat- 
ors of price to a common denominator for 
10 basic commodities in 10 leading com- 
mercial countries. For this purpose, they 
chose grains of gold as the common yard- 
stick, While a price index, with gold as 
common denominator, may raise difficul- 
ties for the business man who deals in 
dollars, or pounds, or pengoes, the ven- 
ture adds to our statistical storehouse. 


World Trade and Prices 


Tue comprcers of the new price index 
are still doing work on it. One of the 
problems in the effort to perfect it will 
always be how to handle prices in those 
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BEHIND THE ENDURING INSTITUTION ... SUCCESSFUL CUSTOMERS 


THE RAILROADS... 


THEIR CONTRIBUTION 


Since 1920. when America’s railroads were released from war- 
time Federal operation, they have paid 44 billion dollars in wages. 


Since 1920, the railroads have spent 30 billion dollars for 


capital improvements and supplies, thereby putting more 


than 25 billion dollars into the pay envelopes of other workers. 
Since 1920, the railroads have paid 5 billion dollars in cash 
dividends—and 5.7 billion dollars in taxes. 
The welfare of the railroads is a matter of vital concern to 


every American. 


FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This is an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy 
the securities herein mentioned. Offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Central Illinois Public Service Company 


$38,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 334% 


To be dated December 1, 1938 To be due December 1, 1968 


Price 100Y44% and accrued interest 


$10,000,000 
Serial Debentures, 3% %-4% 


To be dated December 1, 1938 Te be due December 1, 1939-1948 


aPreorimaTs aPpreoxmesTs 
rarce-q* vigip amount couPros waTuaiTy raice-@* vino 


34% 1939 101.98 130% $ 800,000 4% 194 102.68 3.0% 
34% 1940 102.93 2.00% 800,000 4% 1945 101.83 3.75% 
34% 1941 102.87 20% 800,000 4% 1946 101.02 3.85% 
34% 1942 101.87 3.00% 900,000 4% 1947 100.38 3.95% 
3K% 13 101.15 3.25% 3,500,000 4% 1948 100.00 4.00% 


* Plus acer med mmserea 


amount coupos waTuerry 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is 
circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are 
offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state, 


HALSEY, STUART 4 CO. Inc. 
A. G. BECKER & co. 


INCOMPORAT 


GLORE, FORGAN 4 CO. HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
UMCORPORATED! 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY LAZARD FRERES 4 CO. 


INCORPORATED 
BLYTH 4 CO., INC. 
W. C. LANGLEY 4 CO. 

Ff. S. MOSELEY 4 CO. 


BROWN HARRIMAN 4 CO. 
1” 


\CORPORATED 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY KIDOER, PEABODY 4 CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
€. H. ROLLINS 4 SONS 
INCORPORATED 


December 8, 1938 











Insuring the 


Star Salesman 


Plate Glass is the world’s 
best salesman. It is chief 
actor in the sales cast that 
moves goods from the mer- 
chant’s shelf to the con- 
sumer’s cupboard. 

Day and night this Hamlet of Marketing is ever on the stage. 
It never sleeps. It is never cantankerous to customers. Its one fault 
is that it is subject to breakage. 

When this happens to merchants insured by American Surety 
or New York Casualty Company, inconvenience and delay are 
momentary. Rapid replacement service promptly restores the 
magic salesman polished and clear to its prominent post . « « « 
without cost and with a minimum of worry. 


American Surety 


COMPANY 


New York Casualty 


COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 
Both Companies write Fidelity, Forgery and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance 
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countries which are not on 
which do not have free foreign 
dealings—countries such as | 
Italy, Russia, Japan, and 
others which have been learning 
nique of trade by barter wit 
currencies. Inasmuch as a |; 
larger portion of world trade ; 
the moment to be moving 
change regimentation, the pr 
obtaining a comprehensive a: 
sentative world price index be: 
creasingly complex. But, the ef 
leading business enterprise and 
university to muster additional 
our economic life cannot be brus 
by a mere summation of the d 
innate in the undertaking. Th« 
in what a gold price index can « 
either to smoother international 
operations or to greater equilil 
world economic affairs. 


| Early Bird Gets Worm—Late 


| THE DIFFERENCE in time between \ 


York and the West Coast gripes ( 
fornia brokers who have to get 
the opening of the New York 
markets. Yet it makes them a x 
of money at times through trad 
the close of Eastern exchanges. ‘ 
izing on this fact, the San Francisco s 
Exchange is conducting a vigoro 
paign for listing of shares of con 
whose primary market is in New 
First notable success was the app 
of the Sperry Corp. to list on | 
Francisco exchange; officials predic: 
eral more listings like this in tly 
future. 


No Raiding 

Wuen the New York Stock Exchang 
acted to increase its listings (BW—D: 
"38, p13), it asserted that it wasn’t going 
to raid the lists of smaller exchanges 
Just to make sure that the statement was 
fully appreciated in the smaller market- 
places, President William McC. Mart 
Jr., of the Big Board, decided to talk t 
officers of the other exchanges. First 
conference took place this week in New 
York with Percy W. Brown of Cleveland 
George A. Miller of Detroit, and James 
M. Johnston of Washington dropping in 
on Mr. Martin. 


After Insull 


CURRENT FINANCING OPERATIONS by Con 
monwealth Edison Co. of Chicago pretty 
well clean up details of the consolidation 
and refunding program started nearly 
two years ago. Conspicuous result 
merging of management and _financia 
functions of all the one-time Insull clec- 
tric companies in Northern Illinois. Im- 
portant to security holders is the r 
tion in interest costs on the consolidated 
debt through refinancing at lower cov- 
pons. Stockholders heard with s me 
pleasure these things outlined by Cha 
man James Simpson at last week’s anual 
meeting. 
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New Showdown Ahead in Europe 


Rivals push plans for new demands on all fronts. 


French outlook improves; Germany is tense; British busi- 


ness is slack; Japan sets its own course. 


this week 
outlook for 
generally 


TRENDS ABROAD 
The French 


future was 


BusINESS 
were mixed. 
the immediate 
sood, and francs 
lemand. The Italian clamor for a slice 
the French colonies along the African 
shore of the Mediterranean caused only 
a mild flurry in either Paris or London. 


continued to be in 


Diplomats knew it was only the noisy 
and extreme demands which the dicta- 
tor countries have learned to make 
when they want action on some new 
oncession. In this case, the most Italy 
can expect to get is Djibouti and the 
French-controlled railroad from the Red 
See to Addis Ababa. 


Signing of the Franco-German non- 





Hitler’s Greeter 


European 
When visiting diplomats arrive in 
Berlin they’re greeted—perhaps in- 
timidated—by seven-foot Baron von 
Dirnberg. Biggest man in the Ger- 
man service, the baron is Chief of 
Protocol, and as such is concerned 
largely with the etiquette of diplo- 
macy. He’s shown here greeting the 
new French ambassador, M. Robert 
Coulondre. 


pact would normally be a 
momentous event. Actually, in the sus- 


aggression 


picious post-Munich atmosphere, little 
confidence is placed in it, though it may 
give Berlin a little confidence that her 
backyard is safe attack if she 
becomes involved in Eastern Europe next 


from 


spring. Gossip in the diplomatic crowd 
all up and down the Danube during the 
last three weeks has it that Germany 
has set March as the deadline for a 
showdown with Poland over the Ukrain- 
ian question. Budapest is convinced 
that Germany is determined to set up 
an autonomous Ukraine as soon as pos- 
sible, and that it will ultimately include 
the 6,000,000 Ukrainians in Poland and 
the 36,000,000 in the Soviet Union. It is 
not forgotten that there are more than 
2,000,000 Jews in these regions. Or that 
Stalin once threatened to fight if any 
country tried to take away one inch of 
Soviet territory. The question now is 
whether or not Germany can work out 
a scheme for an autonomous state which 
will avoid war. The best opinion now in 
Europe is that he can. 

There is a dearth of official informa- 
tion out of Russia in recent weeks con- 
cerning relations with Germany, but it 
is significant also that neither Berlin 
nor Moscow is directing special attacks 
on the other recently. 


Conditions in Great Britain 


Britain’s Christmas cheer was deflated 
this week by the November decline in 
employment, the unfavorable outlook in 
the shipbuilding and steel industries, 
and the continued unfavorable export 
outlook despite the government’s recent 
promises to “do something for export- 
ers.” The promise during the week that 
the increase in armament expenditures 
will be largely financed out of borrow- 
ings rather than taxes was one of the 
few favorable factors in the outlook. 
The pound was stronger, but this is 
viewed by most people in the City 
as really nothing more than a tempo- 
rary reaction to the improved position 
of the franc, which has caused a re- 
patriation of French funds. The public 
generally looks for a much cheaper 
pound before the present decline runs its 
course. 

Internal business conditions in Ger- 
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Japan Builds Down, Not U p 


11 


1 


tee 





Tokyo’s newest office building, 
owned by the First Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Japan, has three in- 
teresting features: (1) It has five 
stories more than can be seen in the 
picture: five basements. Japanese 
building regulations limit height to 
90 feet, but there is no limit down- 
ward. (2) The building is claimed to 
be completely bomb and gas proof. 
(3) It houses the North China De- 
velopment Co. and Central China 
Development Co., which were re- 
cently invested with monopolistic 
privileges for the economic exploita- 
tion of China. 





many this week were still unsettled be 
cause of the fear that 
of shares and of real estate 


Jewish holdings 
would be 
liquidated on a distress basis. One novel 
feature of the latest 


crees is the demand on the part of the 


Aryanization de- 
German government that Aryan buyers 
of Jewish property pay to the govern 
ment at least a part of the difference 
between the probable market price and 
the much lower price actually paid to 
the dispossessed Jews. 

While Germans are pleased over thre 
signing of the non-aggression pact with 
the French, the results failed to create 
as much optimism as might normally 
have been expected if they had not 
coincided with the boisterous demands 


for a share in France’s African colonies. 
German business is still nervous lest one 
of the continuing stream of 


from the totalitarian countries run into 


demands 
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unexpected stubborn opposition abroad, 
and precipitate trouble. The German 
people are as reluctant to fight as the 
French or British. It is noted here with 
a good deal of relief that France tacitly 
ended its treaty ties with the Soviets 
by signing the new pact with Berlin. 


Japanese Control Shipping 


In the Far East, developments are 
following the course outlined by Bvst- 
ness Week last week. Japan has theo- 
retically opened the Yangtze to com- 
mercial traffic again, but it is significant 
that all of the shipping is being handled 
by Japanese vessels, or by Chinese oper- 
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ating under the supervision of 
anese. This is the kind of cont 
Japan has forced on all of the 
territories in China, and it is 
of action to be expected in th 
South China market that is s 
Canton. 

Except for the rumored &5 
credit which the Export-Imp 
is to provide Cuba, nothing of i: 
business significance developed 
America this week, but with | 
conference in session since De 
business aspects of Washingtor 
sphere program are likely 1 
gradually. 


Canada Builds War Industries 


Dominion companies boost their capacity as 
British orders ensure extensive development of profitable 


new business. 


Orrawa—A handful of British execu- 
tives are in Canada now laying plans 
for important new industries which are 
going to develop on the basis of large 
arms orders from London that are 
going to be filled in conjunction with 
smaller orders for similar products for 
use in the Dominion. But in spite of 
the fact that this project has been under 
consideration for nearly a year, and 
despite the urge to speed it up since 
the Munich meeting, almost nothing 
has been accomplished so far which 
shows up in Canadian production figures. 
Canadian steel production is still de- 
clining; construction has failed to re- 
cover; and business activity—though 
slightly greater than a year ago—is off 
for the latest week. 


Heavy Industry Benefits 


Canadians, nevertheless, are compara- 
tively optimistic over the outlook for 
heavy industry as a result of the de- 
cision of the British and Dominion gov- 
ernments to carry out cooperatively a 
defense building program which will not 
only give important new business to 
certain industries during the next few 
years, but will help to build up several 
important new industries. 

Both countries had a hand in the 
creation of the scheme. London, more 
than a year ago became alarmed over 
the prospect of aerial attack from po- 
tential enemies on the Continent. All of 
England is an area not a great deal 
larger than New York state. Within 
this area is a population of about 36,- 
000,000. Aerial destruction of Liverpool, 
Southampton, London, Hull, and Car- 
diff could quickly cut the country off 
from the huge daily imports of food 
products which are essential to Eng- 
land. Experts guess that the country 
could be starved in a month. 


The same analysis carries ii 
manufacturing regions. England 
become dependent on whatever { 
planes it has on hand at the t 
attack, unless it lays plans f 
sources of supply from outside th: 
try. Canada, next door to the | 
States where there are numerous n 
tary equipment companies which 
sell or lease patent rights to th 
minion, seemed to be a logical 
base. 

Canada wanted the possible bus 
but only on the consideration that 
British agree to a sufficient volun 
orders to warrant building the new 
tories and enlarging those that 
not be able to handle a sudden | 
in orders. 

The final plan, when it was wor! 
out, provided for a fixed amount 
British business, to which wou! 
added some domestic orders. Canada 
been spending $35,000,000 a year { 
defense; the next parliament is exp 
to increase this to $50,000,000. ( 


‘ part of the increase will be for further 


purchases of anti-aircraft equipment ai 
for a step up in orders for new planes 
But to this business will be added Brit 
ish orders which may amount to #25); 
000,000 for aircraft alone, with 
tional sums to be spent in the Dom 
launches, minesweepers 
tractors, and all kind 


on torpedo 
tanks and 
guns. 


Plane Producer Expands Staff 


Though few companies are yet 
production on the new business, n 
are reorganizing and enlarging 
plants. On the basis of present ex). 
tations of new British business, 
present schedule of Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., one of the Dominion’ 


leading airplane producers, calls for a 
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increase in the working staff at its 
Fort William plant to 300 men. Within 
two years, the schedule provides for a 
step-up in the staff to 600 men. Execu- 
tives in other lines, and stockholders, 
are impressed more with the rational 
expansion program than the quantity 
of planes which can be produced on the 
new schedule. It is the kind of business 
which they believe will remain more or 
jess steady, rather than collapse as soon 
as the present British orders are filled. 

The Aluminum Co. of Canada, which 
will produce special aluminum sheets 
and alloys for the new planes, has started 
construction of a large addition to its 
Toronto plant, to be used exclusively in 
making airplane parts. 


Turks Get Pursuit Planes 


In addition to new airplane production 
for the Canadian government, the new 
plants have been handling orders for 
other governments. During the last year, 
Canadian Car delivered 42 Grumman 
pursuit planes to the Turkish govern- 
ment. When the order was nearly com- 
pleted, the United States Department of 
State stopped further delivery of United 
States engines, which were being used in 
the planes, on suspicion that the planes 
might be destined for the Spanish Loyal- 
ists. Since then, Canadian Car has started 
production of its own engines, on license 
from a British company. 

Although in the past motors installed 
in Canadian-built aircraft all have been 
imported, either from Britain or the 
United States, British motor producers 
and at least one leading United States 
airplane motor producer have formed 
Canadian subsidiaries and plan to erect 
plants in the Dominion. 

Outside the aircraft field, war busi- 
ness is still small. Last June, the Cana- 


General Index....... 
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Carloadings 
Bank Clearings eee 
Common Stock Prices. ......... 
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Montbly 


dian government ordered from the John 
Inglis Co., of Toronto, 7,000 Bren ma- 
chine guns, and the British government 
supplemented this with an order for 
5,000 of these guns. Canada also ordered 
from private firms parts for 10,000 gas 
masks, to be assembled for use by the 
army at the government arsenal in Que- 
bec. But beyond this, war orders have 
been small. 

Canadian manufacturers, nevertheless, 
are gearing up for business which they 
expect to crystallize this winter. Prac- 
tically assured of orders in many lines, 
factories are now busy experimenting 
with the production of various types of 
equipment to military specification. It is 
the kind of business which is being done 
in the United States under the “educa- 
tional orders” scheme. 

Canada’s National Steel Car com- 
pany, for instance, has making 
shell parts for Britain, on a small scale, 
and Canadian Car has also handled a 
few experimental orders. 


been 


Government’s Profit Policy 


The Canadian plan so far has been 
worked out on a cost-plus basis. In the 
Bren machine gun contract, for in- 
stance, the profit is limited to 74%. The 
government in this case reimburses the 
company for salaries and certain other 
expenses, and supplies certain machin- 
ery. This contrasts with profits allowed 
by the British at home, which in most 
cases amount to 10%. 

Some United States capital is involved 
in Canadian companies now signing im- 
portant new arms contracts, but control 
must be Canadian or British if a com- 
pany is to get the business. This ac- 
counts for the reorganization this year 
of Fairchild Aircraft to eliminate United 
States control. 


Weekly Index Numbers 
1926 100 
Now. 19, °38 


108.4 


Now. 27, °37 
106.4 103.6 
68.3 69.1 71.1 
86.7 93.7 87.0 
109.2 110.9 99.0 
136.4 165.7 204.9 


—Cumulative from Jan. 1 
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Production (October). ....... 
Domestic Sales (September). . 
Exports (October) oesee 
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Production (October)......... 
Exports (October) 
Electric Power Output (kw) 
(000 omitted) (October) 
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Life Insurance Sales (October). ... 





Data: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


1938 


5,774 
5,711 
2,946 


50,657 


254,872 
248,067 


2,329,428 
$18,111,000 
$31,854,000 


1937 1938 1937 


169,774 
122,138 

59,508 
735,361 


129,480 
97,796 
50,038 

605,502 


8,103 
6,140 
4,090 
80,922 


3,051,527 
2,830,793 


2,169,552 
1,967,385 


315,477 
302,325 


21,268,733 
$161,572, 700 
$307,467 ,000 


22,711,255 
$198,576,800 
$31 4,713,000 


2,365,052 
$20,169,900 
$33,416,0C9 
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Ship Program Grows 


Business piles up as 1939 
orders reach quota in $1,250,- 
000,000, ten-year shipbuilding 
program, 


SHIPBUILDING promises to continue to 
give to the steel companies and to the 
yards a good backlog of business as the 
government's 10-year program of build- 
ing 50 ships a year speeds up. Contracts 
have already been placed by the Mari- 
time Commission for 49 new vessels, and 
another dozen are likely to be ordered 
before the end of the year. 

Largest vessel ordered is the 26,000-ton 
liner to run as a sistership to the Man- 
hattan and the Washington on the trans 
atlantic run. United States Line officials, 
for whom the vessel is being built at a 
cost of $16,000,000 to replace the old 
Leviathan, announced this week that the 
new ship will be called the America, It 
will have a speed of 22 knots, accommo- 
dations for 1,219 passengers and a crew 
of 639, and will be ready for service in 
the spring of 1940. 


N. Y.—London Ships Planned 


At the same time, the United States 
Lines revealed that it is making plans 
for a new string of boats to maintain a 
regular schedule between New York and 
London. This service is at present main- 
tained by old boats of the American 
Merchant type. Plans call for four new 
vessels with a speed of 18 knots, or 
three with a speed of 22 knots. In either 
case, each boat would be of about 18,000 
tons, and would have accommodations 
for from 200 to 250 passengers. It will 
require two years to construct these 
ships, and their cost now is estimated at 
$20,000,000. 

California ports will have their first 
glimpse of our largest transatlantic liner 
during the late winter months if a peti- 
tion from the Panama Pacific Line goes 
through to charter the Washington for 
one special intercoastal trip at the peak 
of the winter travel season. Whether or 
not this plan carries through, it is ex- 
pected that the Maui of the Matson 
Navigation Co. Pacific fleet will be added 
to the Panama Pacific string of ships in 
order to maintain weekly sailings. 


Regular Weekly Nassau Service 
In New York, Cunard White Star Line 


officials announced simultaneously with 
publication by Bahama government au- 
thorities in Nassau that a regular weekly, 
year round service between New York 
and Nassau will be inaugurated in Janu- 
ary. The Britannic of the Cunard White 
Star transatlantic fleet will maintain the 
service until May, when it will be re- 
placed by the older Lencastria. The 
weekly sailings will allow one day in 
Nassau, with the ship serving as a hotel. 
Minimum round trip fare is $55. 
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Gone! 


All your clerk’s savings 
on his little girl’s 
accident 


Now he needs a loan— 
er ae 
can he get it from you: 


She's been laid up for over three months — this 
unlucky little daughter of one of your shipping 
clerks. Fractures and internal injuries inflicted 
by a hit-and-run driver. Doctor says she'll be all 
right again in another sixty days. Meantime the 
accident has used up all the family’s savings. With 
more money needed, a loan seems the only way out. 


Where families can borrow 


But where's the family to get it? Your company's 
policy may not provide for loans to employees. 
From friends? They have their own problems. 
From the bank? The bank will require collateral 
which the family doesn't own, or co-signers they 
can't readily get. 

At Household Finance this family can get the 
money aid it needs. Houschold’s job is to supply 
emergency loans to families without bank credit 
At Household these families can borrow from 
$20 to $300 on a business basis and at reasonable 
cost. They repay their loans in 10 to 20 monthly 
installments which average less than 7% of 
monthly income. Last year this service helped 
over 700,000 men and women. 

To these people Household also gave help in 
money management—in getting more out of lim- 
ited incomes. Household’s practical publica- 
tions, developed for this work, are now used in 
more than a thousand schools and colleges. 


Booklets sent free 
Executives welcome the story of Household 
Finance's activity as lender and family financial 
counselor. You are invited to send the coupon be- 
low for illustrated booklets without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organ- 

izations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 
eneweeceewren eet ane & Be wwe HD em 
HOUuSEHOLD FINANCE CornporaTion, Dept. BW-M 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household's family 
money service without obligation. 


Name........ 
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FOREIGN ANGLES 





Inside Britain 


Lonvon (Cable)—You may assume that 
a general election will take place in 
Britain in the first six weeks of the new 
| year. One of the reasons for choosing 
| this early date is to secure a fresh man- 
date from the country before the intro- 
duction of the next heavy budget. Judg- 
ing by recent by-elections and the gen- 
_ eral attitude of the country towards cur- 
| rent developments, a National govern- 
| ment should be returned to office. Nego- 
| tiations to induce responsible leaders of 
| the Labor opposition to cooperate in such 
a government are already under way. 
It is a toss up whether they will succeed 
or not. In the City, there is frank 
| discussion of a cheaper pound. One im- 
| portant group believes that in the next 
four to six months it will fall as low as 
$4, in spite of the fresh strength this 
| week following the improvement in the 
| outlook for the immediate future in 
| France. 


March M-day? 


Pouiticau leaders in Budapest talk with 

| grim certainty of Germany’s coming 
drive to the Ukraine not later than 
March of next year. 


| Television First Night 
Teevision brought a London stage hit 
to the homes of Britishers recently when 
the British Broadcasting Corp., which is 
the government monopoly controlling 
television as well as radio, televised a 
full-length play from the theater in which 
| it was being performed. Incidentally, it 
| was one of the longest unbroken tele- 
vision shows yet handled by the or- 
| ganization. Some time ago, the BBC 
| showed the first night of a popular 
movie opening in London, but in- 
cluded only brief shots from the picture 
itself. 


Factories Abandon Shanghai 


Tue Japanese invasion of South China 
has forestalled Chinese plans to transfer 
industrial plants from Shanghai to Can- 
ton. The machinery of 14 large Shanghai 
factories was on the verge of being 
shipped to Canton when the Japanese 
launched their attack on that city. 
It is stated that factories are to be 
transferred, however, to South China via 
Haiphong and the French railway to 
Kunming. 


Japan Rules the Yangtze 
Don’t be misled by the Japanese an- 
/nouncement that the Yangtze river is 
being reopened to shipping. The business 
is being virtually monopolized by the 
| Japanese and Chinese vessels which have 
| been assembled to handle all of the busi- 
| ness which deve lops. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
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Reverse Onus 

Political gossip has it that Harry 
Hopkins is to be shifted from WPA to a 
cabinet post. The scheme, they say, is to 
build him up as 1940 New Deal Presi- 
dential timber. The political master 
minds seem to think this move would 
relieve him of the WPA onus and make 
him less vulnerable to political attack. 
Like so much political plotting, it all 
sounds a bit cockeyed. After all, WPA 
did not make Harry Hopkins: it is his 
creature, not his creator. Whatever WPA 
may be, it is precisely what Hopkins has 
made it. It may be worth while to rid 
WPA of the onus of Hopkins, but there 
js no sense in putting it the other way 
round. In the words of that doleful bal- 
lad of the gay nineties, “You made me 
what I am today, I hope you're satis- 
fied.” 


By the Way 

Opposite the Santa Fe station in 
Raton, N. M., stands “The Golden Rule 
and New York Store.” Seldom do we 
find the name of the modern Babylon so 
intimately linked with the supreme con- 
cept of ethical teaching. Or could it have 
been the purpose of the proprietor 
merely to suggest the diverse and all- 
embracing scope of his stock and serv- 
ice? Competing, perhaps, with his neigh- 
bors down street who, with less subtlety, 
describe themselves, “Wholesalers of 
Everything.” 


Class Day 


Last week, in Oakland, I learned that 
Edgar B. Jessup, aggressive president of 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co., is 
an alumnus of the illustrious school of 
salesmanship founded by John H. Pat- 
terson of N.C.R. Hugh Chalmers, of 
motor fame, was another. Henry Theo- 
bald, of Toledo Scale, was still another. 
Way back yonder Patterson started 
something when he taught selling as a 
technique for manufacturing orders, lifted 
it out of its back-slapping, cigar-passing 
era. For when he set up the selling proc- 
ess as a technical function, in which men 
could and should be trained and super- 
vised, he took early notice of a need that 
was to become a major executive con- 
cern, So it is natural to find Patterson- 
trained men in high executive places. 
Are there others who should be enrolled 
among the Patterson alumni? 


Things to Come 

From the Douglas and Lockheed 
plants at Santa Monica and Burbank 
one carries away a definite impression of 
a new industry sweeping steadily into its 
destined place. That impression cannot 


be reduced to facts and figures but I 
doubt whether anyone could have done 
that for the motor industry 30 years ago 

Present manufacturing technique sug- 
gests that the much-discussed mass pro 
duction may not be so far off as many 
suppose. Even now there prevails an 
order and method, calculated to realize 
every reasonable standard of efficiency. 
They suggest, too, an alert readiness on 
the part of the industry to apply more 
of the mass production practices when, 
as and if they are justified. 

Even more significant: here is an in- 
dustry where youth is in the saddle. 
Wherever you turn, from executive office 
to stock-room, young men predominate. 
In research, design, production, manage- 
ment, and sales—it’s a young man’s busi- 
ness. And when youth takes over any 
industry, it is a sure sign that that in- 
dustry is going to town—soon. For 
youth instinctively senses when a tide 
is in flood. 

But all this is no cause for compla- 
cency. Neither is complacency evident in 
those on the job. From their attitude you 
would not suspect that they are groom- 
ing a young giant to take his place in the 
arena of American business. How soon 
he will be grown to man’s estate no one 
can tell. If you want some idea, just take 
your most optimistic guess and cut it in 
half. I suspect you then will be close to 
the truth. 

Still another evidence of approaching 
maturity: the more farsighted men of 
the industry now seem to be wondering 
how they can best impart to the men of 
business and finance some share of their 
own faith in the stability of what they 
are building. The spectacular phases of 
air transport still may intrigue the popu- 
lar interest, but the men of the industry 
now are absorbed in its more substantial 
aspects. And they want the responsible 
leaders of American business also to 
think more of that side of it. 

Naturally, it would be fine if the air- 
plane builders could settle down to re- 
peat production of a standard product. 
But that is impossible. At this time, it 
would be fatal to standardize too nar- 
rowly on types and details of design. 
Research is moving too fast, invention 
breeds too devastating an obsolescence. 
Somewhere there lies a sound balance 
between the headlong rush of a youthful 
science and the sedate march of a sea- 
soned industry. To find and maintain 
that balance is an everpresent problem. 
Meanwhile the industry is feeling its 
way toward the more and more efficient 
technique that makes for lower costs and 
broadening markets. And some fine 
morning we shall be wondering how it 
grew up so quickly. W.T.C. 
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mous with automobile tires and 
rubber products The Firestom 
Rubber Co. of California, one of . 
great Firestone plants n the f ! 
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plant in 1928 
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Research and testing play a major part 
in any development. Our business is de 
ving for the facts about products, new or 
old, upon which to base sound judgments 
in the management of business. Our 
reports are completely confidential. 


The booklet ‘'Focts to Consumers” 
presents pictorially many 
&. T. L. services 
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I. CAN HARDLY BE sap that American business men 
welcome Congressional inquiries. Often the witness 
stand has been converted into a pillory, the inquiry 
into a “fishing expedition ;” the investigation of a rec- 
ognized or suspected defect in our economic system has 
become a political “ghost dance.” 

Such apprehensions were uppermost in the minds of 
the business community when the joint resolution of 
June 16 authorized the appointment of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. They were recognized 
by the chairman, Sen. O’Mahoney. Immediately upon 
appointment, and on several occasions subsequently, 
the Senator made statements specifically intended to 
reassure the business community. These assurances, 
combined with the obvious fact that the committee 
was preparing for its sessions with deliberation and 
study, materially allayed anxiety during the summer 
and autumn. The actual hearings opened in an atmos- 
phere more auspicious than would have been anticipated 
six months ago. 

The terms of reference require the committee to 
study “monopoly and the concentration of economic 
power” with a view to determining “the causes and 
effects of such concentration,” as well as the effect of 
“existing tax, patent, and other government policies,” 
and “the adjustment of the purchasing power of the 
dollar to attain 1926 commodity price levels.” Few 
Congressional committees have ever been given a 
broader charter. 


As A GENERAL PRELIMINARY to the hearings proper, 
the committee called for three general statements, 
which together constitute a survey of our economy. 
In the first, Mr. Lubin of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, presented a study of the national income since 
1929. Against an average per capita income in the 
decade ended 1929 of $606, the year 1932 showed 
$320; last year, $540; the current year, $472. Some 
5,000,000 families had an average income in 1935-6 
of $1250 or less; if the incomes of these marginal con- 
sumers could be raised “surplus capacity would disap- 
pear in the vast majority of our industry.” In short, 
Mr. Lubin argued the existence of a potential home 
market, capable of almost indefinite expansion. 
Following him, Mr. Thorp of the Commerce De- 
partment undertook to describe our economic structure 
—to give a blueprint, as he said, of a very compli- 
cated machine, consisting of over 2,000,000 enter- 


Off to a Good Start 





prises, of which approximately one quarter ave jy 
the corporate form and produce 60% to 65% of th 
national income. It is here, of course, that the “concen 
trations of economic power” are found, alt)oug! 
actual “monopoly” is rare. These concentrations ar 
continually shifting in their relations to each other, 
in their relative importance to the economy, and in 
internal structure, financial or other. 


| THIS BACKGROUND, Mr. Henderson (the 
executive secretary of the committee) raised the ques 
tion: “Why have we not had full employment and fu! 
utilization of our magnificent resources?” And followed 
this question with another: “Is the lack of self-ad just 
ment of the economy due, wholly or in part, to th 
decline in competition?” With this question he tied 
the data presented by his colleagues into the terms of 
reference of the committee. 

In these preliminary statements the committee has 
outlined the general question of “What’s wrong with 
business?” In this presentation there is not a trace of 
the witch-hunt or the ghost-dance. The committee has, 
in effect, invited the business community to join in a 
cooperative effort to find an answer to a problem of 
recognized magnitude and complexity: and there is 
no hint that it considers that it has all the answers 
in advance. 

On the other hand, the preliminary statements giv 
little idea of the projected trend of the inquiry. Th: 
terms of reference themselves are so broad that they 
can lead anywhere or nowhere. From the itinerary, one 
would say that the committee had started on a long, 
long trail. But in contrast to the apprehensions and 
forebodings of last summer, we believe it to be the 
consensus of business opinion that the inquiry is of 
to a good start. 
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